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By  Rip   Lynnfield 


IF  you  were  to  stroll  through 
Oberammergau  this  Easter,  you 
might  think  you  were  living  in  the 
time  of  Christ   (a.d.  29). 

Loitering  in  the  narrow  lanes 
would  be  men  dressed  suspiciously 
like  Roman  legionnaires,  muscles 
bulging  under  the  weight  of  burn- 
ished shields  and  lances.  Bearded 
figures  would  pass  you  looking  all 
the  world  Hke  Peter  or  Paul.  And  out 
of  a  nearby  doorway  would  step  a 
real  life  Mary.  Rounding  a  street 
comer  you  might  even  find  yourself 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
Master  himself — in  street  clothes! 


Of  course  you  would  be  mistaken. 
The  man  you  almost  bumped  into 
couldn't  be  Jesus.  Although  the  re- 
semblance from  famous  paintings  is 
remarkable,  this  stranger  would 
simply  bid  you  Guten  Tag  (good 
day)  and  continue  on  his  way.  He 
is  Anton  Preisinger.  In  Oberammer- 
gau, Germany — a  picturesque  little 
village  in  the  Bavarian  Alps — Herr 
Preisinger  is  Jesus  Christ. 

Most  of  the  time  Anton  Hves  a 
quiet,  normal  life.  But  during  five 
months  this  year  he  will  portray 
Christ,  in  the  thirty-fifth  Dicennial 
Oberammergau     Passion     Play.     A 
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skilled  actor  (he  also  played  the 
same  role  in  the  1950  Play),  Herr 
Preisinger  is  naturally  looking  for- 
ward to  the  coming  performances. 
For  he  knows  what  this  truly  great 
Christian  event  means  to  a  world 
torn  asunder  by  the  Cold  War. 

A  few  miles  away  from  Oberam- 
mergau  lies  Munich  with  its  cluster 
of  American  air  bases.  From  here  it 
is  only  five  minutes'  flying  time  to 
the  Red  Border.  Today,  behind  this 
Iron  Curtain,  Christians  are  openly 
ridiculed  and  persecuted. 

Oberammergau  significantly  an- 
swers this  Communist  challenge.  For 
the  Passion  Play,  which  so  vividly 
dramatizes  the  Christian  message, 
has  continued  to  survive  for  over 
325  years;  outliving  wars  of  attrition, 
and  anti-religious  decrees  and  dicta- 
tors beyond  number. 

'  I  'HE  history  of  this  remarkable 
■^  play  dates  back  to  the  year  1632, 
twelve  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Europe  was  engaged  in  a 
deadly  conflict,  the  bitter  Thirty 
Years'  War.  However,  it  wasn't  the 
specter  of  war  that  rode  into  Ober- 
ammergau; it  was  another  of  the 
Four  Horsemen — pestilence.  For  in 
1632  a  severe  epidemic  of  the  dread 
"Black  Death" — bubonic  plague — 
broke  out  in  Oberammergau. 

You  probably  cannot  understand 
the  terrible  significance  of  this  today. 
What  with  penicillin,  sulfa  drugs 
and  a  host  of  medical  experts,  an 
American  serviceman  is  the  best 
protected  fighting  man  in  the  world. 
However,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  "Black  Death"  exacted  an 
appalling   toll   in   human   lives.    An 
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epidemic  swept  through  Asia  and 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury killing  twenty-five  million  peo- 
ple; roughly  one  out  of  every  three. 

Caused  by  fleas  and  carried  by 
rats,  the  plague  is  an  ugly  way  to 
die.  First,  the  victim  comes  down 
with  a  severe  fever.  Vomiting  fol- 
lows, then  the  groin  glands  swell. 
And  finally,  unconsciousness  and 
death.  Victims  can  die  in  less  than 
two  days. 

When,  in  1632  eighty-four  Ober- 
ammergau villagers  •  contracted  the 
dread  disease,  there  is  little  wonder 
that  a  state  of  emergency  soon 
existed.  Unchecked,  it  could  wipe 
out  the  entire  little  Tyrolean  com- 
munity. 

There  was  nothing,  supposedly, 
anyone  could  do. 

But  the  villagers  did  do  some- 
thing. They  prayed.  They  asked  God 
to  save  them  from  the  "Black  Death" 
and  in  turn  they  promised  Him  a 
gift.  They  pledged  to  "perform  the 
life  and  passion  of  Christ  every  ten 
years"  if  they  were  delivered  from 
the  deadly  disease. 

And  then  the  plague  did  disap- 
pear. The  village  was  spared.  From 
that  date  on  there  were  no  more 
deaths  from  the  disease  in  Oberam- 
mergau. 

And  true  to  their  word,  the  vil- 
lagers performed  the  first  Passion 
Play  the  following  year.  The  promise 
has  been  kept  ever  since.  The  only 
time  change  came  when  the  sched- 
uled 1684  performance  was  moved 
forward  to  1680.  Since  then  the 
Passion  Play  has  been  faithfully 
produced  every  ten  years  right  up  to 
the  present  time. 


Its  fame  has  spread  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Oberammergau. 
Even  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Passion  Play  was  drawing 
over  10,000  visitors  yearly  to  the 
performances.  The  attendance  has 
increased  steadily  until,  in  1950, 
100,000  persons  viewed  the  proceed- 
ings. 

TF  you  are  one  of  those  fortunate 
-*-  servicemen  stationed  in  Europe 
or  a  nearby  country,  I  urge  you 
Don  t  miss  the  1960  Passion  Play! 

Don't  let  money  stand  in  your 
way.  Just  the  sight  of  those  Bavarian 
Alps  will  repay  you  what  you  spend. 
And  it's  probably  cheaper  than  you 
think.  For  just  the  price  of  sixty-two 
Deutsch  Marks  (roughly  $15.50) 
you  can  get  a  terrific  package  deal. 

This  deal  (called  "Arrangement 
A")  includes  a  ticket  to  the  Passion 
Play  with  second  seat,  lodging  for 
two  nights,  three  meals  and  break- 
fast. Other  arrangements  are  higher, 
of  course,  ranging  up  to  108  DM 
(mainly   deluxe   hotel   accommoda- 


Judas  the  Betrayer 

tions).  Naturally,  you  still  have  the 
responsibility  of  how  to  get  to  THE 
PLAY  but  thanks  to  MATS  and  mili- 
tary ingenuity  it  shouldn't  prove  too 
difiicult. 

The  performances  begin  on  May, 


Christ  appears  before  the  high  priests — Caiaphas  (left)  and  Annas  (right). 


19  and  continue  to  September  25 
of  this  year.  But  if  you  haven't  made 
your  reservations  akeady,  don't  de- 
lay any  longer.  For  information  and 
order  of  arrangement-coupons  write: 

Geschaeftsstelle  der 

Passionsspiele  Oberammergau 
Schnitzlergasse  6 
Oberammergau,  Deutschland 

Now  that  youVe  decided  to  go, 
what  will  you  see?  I  repeat,  breath- 
taking scenery.  Oberammergau  is  in 
the  heartland  of  the  German  Tyrol. 
Berchtesgaden,  Garmisch,  Mitten- 
wald,  Salzburg — all  are  within  an 
easy  side  journey  of  Oberammergau. 

The  play  is  produced  in  a  mam- 


Christ  was  made  to  carry  his  own  cross 
down  the  via  dolorosa  up  to  Calvary. 


Christ  on  the  cross  cries  out:   "Father,  forgive   them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 


moth  theater,  a  triumph  of  German 
engineering.  Long  rows  of  seats 
(5,200  capacity)  slowly  taper  down 
beneath  the  curved  roof  to  the 
central  stage.  This  stage  will  quickly 
hold  your  attention  for  it  is  set  out- 
doors against  the  natural  backdrop 
of  the  breath-taking  Alps. 

Because  the  main  purpose  of  the 
play  is  a  religious  one,  i.e,  honoring 
the  original  terms  of  the  pledge,  the 
actors  perfoiTTi  unprotected  from  the 
elements.  Rain  or  shine,  the  play 
goes  on. 

The  Oberammergau  Passion  Play 
relates  the  New  Testament  story  of 
the  last  day  of  Christ's  life — from 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem  until  the 
resurrection.  Action  is  portrayed  by 
means  of  tableaux  vivants — biblical 
scenes  which  take  place  on  the  cen- 
ter stage  and  wings. 

Be  prepared  for  a  long  play  for  the 
performance  spans  an  entire  day!  If 
seven  and  a  half  hours  with  only  a 
two-hour  lunch  intermission  seems 
a  bit  demanding  for  the  spectator, 
what  about  the  cast? 

Our  friend,  Anton  Preisinger,  has 
a  particularly  exhausting  role,  one 
which  would  make  even  a  tough 
Marine  blush.  Herr  Preisinger  not 
only  is  on  stage  most  of  the  time 
but  also  must  carry  a  wooden  cross 
weighing  eighty  pounds.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play  he  hangs  from 
this  cross  by  means  of  ingenious 
hooks  and  straps  for  an  arm-numb- 
ing thirty  minutes.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  before  he  got  the  part,  he 
had  to  pass  a  stiff  physical? 

To  win  a  part  in  the  play  (there 
are  approximately  125  chief  roles), 
an    individual   must   meet    exacting 


and  unusual  requirements.  First  of 
all,  you  must  be  a  native  of  Oberam- 
mergau. Men  who  win  roles  are 
required  to  grow  thick  natural 
beards.  Women  trying  out  for  Mary 
or  other  female  bibUcal  characters 
must  be  unmarried. 

Practically  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Oberammergau  helps  pro- 
duce the  Passion  Play  in  one  way  or 
another — about  1,400  persons  all  in- 
cluded. During  the  course  of  the 
play,  it  isn't  surprising  to  see  as 
many  as  eight  hundred  persons  on 
stage  at  one  time.  In  addition,  a 
choir  and  full  orchestra  accompanies 
most  of  the  scenes.  Quite  a  produc- 
tion, isn't  it? 

Although  the  play  is  in  German, 
English  and  French  versions  may  be 
secured  in  Wiesbaden  and  Munich. 
But  most  people  familiar  with  the 
Bible  won't  have  too  difficult  a  time 
following  the  play. 

During  the  sixteen  acts,  you'll  be 
transported  back  in  time  to  the  very 
dawn  of  Christianity.  What  an 
exciting  era  to  be  alive! 

You'll  see  Christ's  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  jealous 
plots  of  the  High  Priests,  the  Last 
Supper,  Judas  slyly  pocketing  his 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  Pontius 
Pilate's  dilemma,  the  agony  of  Christ 
as  he  shoulders  the  cross,  the  jeer- 
ing mob,  the  unjust  crucifixion,  and 
the  resurrection. 

In  our  complex  twentieth-century 
world  with  moon  probes  on  one 
hand  and  hydrogen  missiles  on  the 
other,  it  is  well  we  still  have  an 
Oberammergau,  faithfully  producing 
the  timeless  message  of  Christ  to  all 
those  willing  to  listen.  ■  ■ 


AuMm^ 
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By  Kermit  Shelby 


C  OMETIMES  there  comes  to  all  of  us  during  a  quiet  time  a  moment 
^  called  insight.  Problems  which  have  long  puzzled  us  become  in 
a  twinlding  crystal  clear.  Truth  steps  forth,  smiling.  Meanings  which 
have  been  clear  to  others  but  hidden  to  us  burst  forth  as  a  dazzhng 
new  discovery. 

Often  these  happy  discoveries  have  the  power  to  change  our  entire 
lives  permanently.  Because  the  pattern  of  our  existence  has  been  made 
clear. 

Where  does  this  moment  of  insight  come  from?  It  comes  when  we 
look  up,  away  from  our  trouble.  Something  happens  in  the  long 
view.  Truth  becomes  visible. 

For  example?  One  day  long  ago  I  was  crossing  a  college  campus. 
It  was  Saturday,  I  was  on  my  way  to  do  a  prosaic  errand.  The  fine 
spring  day  had  about  it  that  kind  of  call  which  pulls  you,  which  says, 
"Come,  come.  That  errand  can  wait.  Let's  loiter  in  the  sun." 

The  campus  was  deserted.  Just  the  sun-clad  ivy  walls,  the  silence, 
and  that  bundle  of  thoughts  called  self.  I  sat  on  a  bench  and  watched 
a  falhng  leaf. 

At  first  that's  all  it  was.  A  falling  leaf.  A  soft  breeze  turned  it, 
tumbling,  in  the  sun.  The  breeze  passed  on.  The  leaf  lay  still.  But  my 
mind  felt  as  if  something  which  had  the  moment  before  been  alive 
was  now  dying. 

An  inner  excitement  jerked  my  eyes  wide.  A  moment  before  I 
had  been  looking.  But  now  I  was  seeing.  What  a  vast  diflEerence.  No, 
the  leaf  wasn't  dying.  It  was  only  in  the  process  of  change.  It  was 
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The  awareness  that 


God  knows  .  .  .  God  cares 


on  its  way  to  becoming  something  else,  something  new.  In  the  brief 
span  of  the  faUing  of  a  leaf  I  was  seeing  a  brand-new  meaning  in  the 
universe. 

Life,  too,  is  change.  We  are  change.  Every  moment,  every  heart 
beat.  Like  the  leaf  we  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  that  toward 
which  we  gravitate. 

The  secret  had  been  waiting  there  all  these  centuries.  Of  course 
the  knowledge  was  not  new.  My  mind  had  merely  been  asleep.  But 
the  leaf  had  opened  my  eyes.  I  studied  it. 

In  time,  I  thought,  it  will  crumble,  will  blow  away,  will  mingle  with 
the  soil,  be  pulverized  by  the  sun  and  the  rain.  Next  spring  it  will  be 
in  the  bloom  of  a  flower.  Or  part  of  a  bluejay's  nest.  It  will  be 
separated,  mixed,  mingled,  become  a  part  of  a  brand-new  beginning. 
And  so  it  is  with  human  effort.  What  we  do — our  words,  and  our 
deeds — go  on,  touching  other  lives,  creating  new  thought  waves.  And 
all  of  it  guided  by  a  divine  hand. 

This  was  really  the  miracle.  That  every  breath  of  a  spring  breeze 
meant  something,  was  going  somewhere  else,  was  a  part  of  energy  in 
transition.  Wind  and  leaves  and  men,  aU.  We  have  a  purpose.  We 
are  the  links  of  a  chain.  We  are  as  threads  in  a  mighty  loom.  And 
God  is  the  Master  Weaver. 

This  was  the  awakening.  The  new  awareness  that  God  knows, 
and  cares,  and  is  watching. 

"The  Lord  is  thy  keeper. 
The  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand  .  .  /*  ■  ■ 
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NEVER 
LOOK 
BACK 

by  Wayne  C.  Lee 


nPHE  day  had  started  as  any  other 
•*•  day  for  Mark  Milford  but  it  had 
ended  in  complete  chaos.  The  ex- 
plosion of  hi^  peaceful  existence  had 
come  as  a  rude  jolt. 

Mark  wasn't  working  in  Colton 
Dandrige's  bank  through  choice, 
although  he  really  liked  the  work.  It 
had  been  Lydia's  idea  to  live  in  town 
instead  of  on  a  ranch.  Riverview 
wasn't  much  of  a  town  yet  but  it 
would  be  when  the  farmers  began 
coming  in.  Lydia  wanted  Mark  to 
grow  big  with  the  town. 

Mark  tried  to  forget  his  past. 
Colton  Dandrige  was  willing  to  for- 
gfet  it,  too,  and  Mark  gladly  accepted 
the  challenge  to  grow  big  with  the 
town.  This  morning  he  had  been  sure 
he  was  proving  himself  equal  to  the 
challenge. 

Then  Ivil  Hoyt  had  come  into  the 
bank  and  asked  for  his  private 
12 


strongbox.  Mark  realized  now  he 
should  have  been  on  guard.  Hoyt, 
the  biggest  rancher  in  the  country, 
had  a  reputation  for  knowing  every- 
thing about  everybody.  But  Mark 
had  been  sure  he  didn't  know  about 
him.  That  had  been  Mark's  big 
mistake. 

Hoyt  had  just  opened  his  box 
when  he  came  storming  over  to  the 
window  where  Mark  worked  and 
shook  a  finger  under  Mark's  nose. 

"There's  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  my  wife's  jewelry 
gone  from  that  box!"  He  shouted  so 
loud  that  Mark  was  sure  everyone 
in  the  street  could  hear.  "You  stole 
it!" 

Mark's  tongue  seemed  glued  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Colton 
Dandrige  hurried  over  to  Mark's 
window. 

"Easy,  Ivil,"  Dandrige  said.  "You 


To  be  forgiven  our  mistakes,  must  we  not  forgive  others? 


have  no  reason  to  accuse  Mark  of 
taking  your  jewelry.  Now,  let's  see, 
who  has  keys  to  this  box?" 

"Only  my  wife  and  I.  But  you 
know  Mark  Milford  is  a  robber  and 
a  jail  bird.  You  should  have  known 
better  than  to  hire  him,  Dandrige. 
Tm  holding  you  responsible  for 
finding  my  jewelry/' 

Ivil  Hoyt  slammed  the  lid  on  his 
strongbox,  locked  it,  then  stamped 
out  of  the  bank. 

"I  didn't  take  it,"  Mark  said. 

"Ivil  Hoyt  is  the  only  one  who 
says  you  did,  Mark,"  the  banker  said. 

"How  did  he  know  about  my  rec- 
ord? You  are  the  only  one  I  told." 

"He  didn't  hear  it  from  me,"  the 
banker  said.  "But  stories  do  have  a 
way  of  following  a  man  wherever 
he  goes.  And  Ivil  Hoyt  always  has 
his  ear  to  the  ground." 

"I  suppose  he  could  have  found 
out  from  the  prison  records  if  he 
wanted  to  snoop,"  Mark  said. 

"I  wouldn't  worry  about  it," 
Dandrige  said.  "You  told  me  how 
you  were  talked  into  that  stage 
holdup,  were  caught  and  spent  two 
years  in  prison.  You  convinced  me 
you  would  stay  on  the  straight  path 
from  now  on.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  you  now.  It's  times  Uke  these 
that  test  a  man." 

IVTARK  felt  better  then.  But  on 
•^^^  his  way  home  from  the  bank, 
the  stares  of  the  people  he  met 
told  him  that  Ivil  Hoyt  had  spread 
the  word  of  his  loss  and  his 
suspicions.  If  only  Mark  could  find 
some  way  to  stop  Ivil  Hoyt's  tongue! 


Things  were  not  better  the  next 
morning  when  Mark  went  back  to 
the  bank.  He  wished  he  had  gone 
to  work  on  a  ranch  in  spite  of  Lydia's 
pleas.  She  might  not  have  Hked  it 
as  well  but  at  least  she  could  have 
held  up  her  head  when  she  met 
people.   Now  she   couldn't. 

"I  want  you  to  go  through  every- 
thing in  the  vault  this  morning," 
Colton  Dandrige  said  when  Mark 
came  in.  "Maybe  those  jewels  slipped 
out  of  Hoyt's  box  some  way." 

"How  could  they?"  Mark  asked. 
"He  keeps  the  box  locked.  Just  how 
does  he  figure  I  got  into  his  box?" 

"His  reasoning  is  being  influenced 
by  stories  he's  heard."  Dandrige  said. 
"Lots  of  people  let  that  happen  to 
them." 

"I  think  I'd  better  quit  my  job, 
Mr.  Dandrige,"  Mark  said,  "fm 
afraid  I'm  hurting  the  reputation  of 
your  bank." 

"It's  your  choice,  Mark,"  the 
banker  said.  "But  I'm  sure  you'd  be 
making  a  mistake.  If  you  start  run- 
ning from  your  past  now,  you'll 
never  stop.  Remember  what  I  told 
you  when  you  took  this  job?" 

Mark  nodded.  "Of  course.  A  man 
can  live  only  in  the  present  and 
can  plan  only  for  the  future.  He 
can't  change  the  past." 

"Do  you  recall  the  pastor's  text 
last  Sunday?  It  was  from  Luke,  I 
believe.  Something  about  a  man  who 
looks  back  after  putting  his  hand 
to  the  plow  not  being  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  You've  put  your 
hand  to  the  plow  here,  Mark.  Don't 
look  back." 
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"How  can  I  help  it/'  Mark  said 
despairingly,  "when  Hoyt  drags  me 
around  so  it's  the  only  way  I  can 
look?" 

Mark  went  to  the  vault  and  began 
sorting  through  the  boxes  of  papers 
and  packages  in  the  back.  This  was 
a  waste  of  time.  Nothing  could  get 
out  of  those  privately  owned  strong- 
boxes on  the  shelves. 

But  Mark  had  never  questioned 
one  of  Colton  Dandrige's  orders 
since  he  cam^  to  work  at  the  bank. 
He  wouldn't  question  this  one.  At 
least,  this  gave  him  something  to  do 
with  his  hands.  That  helped  reUeve 
the  tension  in  his  mind.  Idle  hands 
and  a  worried  mind  made  a  nerve 
breaking  combination. 

On  top  of  the  second  box  was  a 
package  containing  three  old  gold 
watches  belonging  to  Sam  Heintz. 
Sam's  father  had  brought  them  from 
the  old  country  and  Sam  valued 
them  highly.  Mark  recalled  getting 
them  out  occasionally  for  Sam  to 
look  over. 

But  this  morning  Mark  barely 
gave  the  watches  a  glance.  His  eyes 
were  caught  by  the  headhne  on  the 
old  newspaper  wrapped  around  the 
watches.  Funny,  Mark  thought,  that 
he  hadn't  noticed  that  newspaper 
before. 

Mark  re-read  the  headline  care- 
fully to  be  sure  he  hadn't  made  a 
mistake.  There  was  the  name  of  Ivil 
Hoyt  sandwiched  between  two 
others. 

Quickly  he  read  the  item.  It  was 
datelined  in  Kansas  and  it  told  of 
a  fraudulent  land  deal  involving  the 
right-of-way  for  the  Kansas  Pacific 
railroad.   Three  men  were   accused 
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of  trying  to  swindle  the  Kansas  Paci- 
fic railroad  out  of  a  small  fortune. 
One  of  those  men  was  Ivil  Hoyt. 

Mark  forgot  his  search  for  Hoyt's 
jewelry  as  he  stared  at  the  paper. 
Here  was  the  miracle  he  had  been 
hoping  for.  Ivil  Hoyt,  the  biggest 
rancher  around  Riverview,  the  high 
and  mighty  man  who  could  do  no 
wrong,  accused  of  a  swindle  back 
in  Kansas!  The  worst  thing  Mark 
had  ever  heard  about  Hoyt  around 
here  was  that  he  was  very  stingy 
with  the  money  he  allowed  his  wife 
to  spend. 

But  when  this  story  came  out, 
people  would  have  a  different  pic- 
ture of  Ivil  Hoyt.  Whether  or  not  he 
had  been  convicted  of  the  fraud 
back  in  Kansas,  he  had  been  accused 
of  it  and,  in  some  people's  eyes,  that 
was  as  good  as  a  conviction. 

Once  Mark  threw  this  evidence 
into  the  open,  wouldn't  people  be- 
heve  that  Hoyt  might  be  perpetuat- 
ing another  fraud,  this  time  using 
Mark  as  the  scapegoat? 

SUDDENLY  Mark  turned  and  shot 
a  glance  out  at  Colton  Dandrige. 
It  wasn't  by  chance  that  this  paper 
was  wrapped  around  these  watches 
this  morning.  If  it  had  been  wrapped 
around  the  watches  before,  surely 
Mark  would  have  noticed  that  head- 
line when  he  was  bringing  the 
watches  out  for  Sam  Heintz.  It  had 
been  Dandrige's  order  that  had  sent 
Mark  looking  through  these  boxes 
this  morning.  He  had  known  Mark 
would  find  this  paper.  Now  the 
next  move  was  up  to  Mark. 

Mark  knew  what  that  move  would 
be.  He'd  expose  Hoyt's  past  and  the 


people  who  were  after  Mark's  hide 
now  like  a  pack  of  Huskies  jumping 
on  a  cripple  would  turn  on  Hoyt 
with  particular  relish.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  perverse  twist  in  people  that 
got  a  pecuHar  satisfaction  from 
destroying  something  bigger  than 
themselves.  And  that  was  what  the 
reputation  of  Ivil  Hoyt  was  here 
around  Riverview.  It  was  big  and 
solid  and,  up  to  this  moment,  inde- 
structible. 

Now  Mark  held  the  key  that  could 
crumble  that  reputation.  When 
Hoyt  pointed  the  accusing  finger  at 
Mark  again,  he'd  use  that  key.  Hoyt 
was  probably  involved  in  some 
fraudulent  deal  to  collect  insurance 
on    these    missing    jewels,    anyway. 


Why  should  Mark  take  the  blame? 

Mark  was  just  coming  out  of  the 
vault  when  Ivil  Hoyt  came  into  the 
bank,  leading  three  of  the  most 
prominent  businessmen  in  town. 

"Haven't  you  had  him  arrested 
yet?"  Hoyt  demanded  of  Colton 
Dandrige,  jerking  a  thumb  at  Mark. 

"Nobody  has  proved  he  has  done 
anything  wrong,"  the  banker  said. 
"Remember  the  text  the  pastor 
preached  on  a  few  weeks  ago?  *He 
that  is  wdthout  sin  among  you,  let 
him  cast  the  first  stone.'  " 

Mark  watched  Hoyt's  face  to  see 
if  the  guilt  of  past  years  would 
show  there.  Colton  Dandrige  had 
quoted  that  verse  for  a  reason.  It 
opened  the  door  for  Mark.  If  he 
exposed  Hoyt's  past  in  Kansas,  no 
accusations  of  Hoyt  would  carry  a 
fraction  of  the  weight  they  carried 
now. 

Mark  saw  the  banker  watching 
him  closely.  Still  he  hesitated.  Ivil 
Hoyt  didn't  look  Hke  a  man  trying 
to  swindle  anyone  nor  did  he  look 
like  a  man  trying  to  hide  a  question- 
able past.  What  if  Hoyt  was  on  the 
level — what  if  the  jewels  w^ere  really 
lost?  Digging  up  Hoyt's  shady  past 
would  only  ruin  the  good  reputation 
he  had  built  up  around  here.  Would 
it  help  Mark  any,  other  than  to  drag 
Hoyt  down  to  his  level — a  man  try- 
ing to  forget  an  unpleasant  past? 

"What  about  it,  Mark?"  Mr. 
Dandrige  asked  finally. 

"I  didn't  take  his  jewelry,"  Mark 
said. 

Mark  couldn't  understand  the 
smile  that  spread  over  Colton 
Dandrige's  face. 

Just  then  Dolly  Hoyt,  Ivil's  wife, 
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came  running  into  the  bank.  "Ivil, 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened?" she  said.  "I  had  to  hear  it 
as  gossip." 

"This  doesn't  concern  you,  Dolly," 
Hoyt  said.  "It's  my  place  to  get  your 
jewelry  back." 

Mrs.  Hoyt's  face  flushed  scarlet. 
"But,  Ivil,  I  took  that  jewelry  out  of 
the  strongbox  myself  and  sold  it  in 
Denver  the  last  time  we  were  there. 
I  wanted  that  new  furniture  and  I 
didn't  want  to  ask  you  for  the 
money." 

It  was  Ivil  Hoyt's  face  that  flushed 
then.  "Oh,"  he  said  as  if  that  ex- 
plained everything.  Just  before  he 
left  the  bank,  however,  he  did  say, 
"I'm  sorry,"  to  Mark  and  Colton 
Dandrige. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  them  what 
you  knew  about  Hoyt?"  Dandrige 
asked  when  everyone  was   gone. 

"It  just  didn't  seem  right,"  Mark 
said  slowly.  "You've  been  telling  me 


never  to  look  back.  If  a  man  doesn't 
want  to  look  back  at  his  own  past, 
he  has  no  right  to  look  back  at  the 
other  fellow's." 

"I  thought  you'd  see  things  that 
way,  Mark.  But  I  had  to  know  for 
sure.  You  see,  I  got  the  strongbox 
out  of  the  vault  for  Mrs.  Hoyt  that 
day  and  I  saw  her  take  the  jewelry 
out.  There's  another  Kansas  paper 
here,  too,  dated  three  days  later 
than  the  one  you  saw.  It  completely 
clears  Ivil  Hoyt's  name.  Most  people 
around  here  know  about  that." 

"Then  I'd  have  made  a  fool  of 
myself  if  I'd  accused  Hoyt  of  that 
fraud?" 

Dandrige  nodded.  "The  kind  of 
fool  I  couldn't  use  here  in  the  bank. 
I  have  big  plans  for  you  as  a  banker, 
Mark.  I'm  sure  now  I'm  not  making 
a  mistake.  You've  put  your  hand  to 
the  plow  and  I  know  you'll  plow  a 
straight  furrow.  You'll  never  look 
back  again."  ■  ■ 


Trainee^s  Prayer 


TAEAR  LORD,  who  hearest  each  soldier's  prayer, 
■^-^   I  look  to  Thee  in  humble  faith, 
Asking  Thee  to  guide  me,  mind  and  body, 
That  in  the  service  of  this,  my  country, 
I  may  ever  honor  Thee. 

Should  the  way  be  hard. 

Teach  me  to  endure. 

Poised  and  confident  in  the  reserves  of  power 

With  which  Thou  has  endowed  me. 

Keep  me  aware  of  those  beside  me 
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Who  may  need  my  helping  hand  or  friendly  counsel. 
Should  I  be  lonely  or  in  distress, 
Let  me  remember  that  the  measure  of  man's  stature 
Is  his  sacrifice  for  his  loved  ones  and  his  country, 
Lest  they  fall  under  the  dominion  of  those  who  deny  and  despise 
Thy  laws. 

As  I  grow  in  physical  power  and  stamina, 
May  I  also  increase  in  vigor  of  mind  and  force  of  character. 
Grant  that  I  may  become  a  soldier  and  a  citizen 
Whose  knowledge,  understanding,  and  skill 

Will  enable  me  to  play  my  full  part  in  keeping  this  land  both  great 
and  secure. 

Give  me  the  wisdom  to  spend  my  leisure  hours  wisely, 

And  to  choose  my  friends  carefully. 

May  my  faith  in  Thee  and  my  habits  of  worship 

Serve  daily  as  my  guide 

That  my  hfe  may  be  blameless  before  Thee. 

Enkindle  in  my  heart  a  desire  to  excel 

And  to  reject  all  temptations  to  be  careless  or  indifferent, 

May  I  make  a  record  deserving  of  my  nation's  trust, 

Deeply  satisfying  to  me  and  to  all  men. 

And  ever  pleasing  to  Thee — Amen. 

— MERT  M.  LAMPSON 

Chaplain   (LT  COL)   Lampson,  Post  Chaplain  at  Fort  Knox,  wrote  this  poem,  which  has 
been    officially    accepted     for    use    by    all    trainees    at     U.S.     Army    Training     Centers. 


SPOKEN  IN  TRUE  APE  LANGUAGE 


In  darkest  Africa  an  assorted  group  of  animals  were  conversing 
leisurely  at  a  water  hole.  Suddenly  a  very  agitated  monkey  burst 
upon  them.  "Run,"  he  shouted,  ''run  for  your  lives!  White  hunters 
are  approaching." 

"Ah,  you  simians,  "a  hippopotamus  yawned.  "Always  first  with 
the  information.  Now  where,  for  example,  did  you  get  this  piece 
of  news?" 

"Where!"  chattered  the  monkey.  "Why,  it  just  came  over  the 
apevine." 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
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THE  choir  at  the  Chateauroux  Ah* 
Station  in  France  is  this  year 
treating  Chateauroux  personnel  to 
an  Easter  pageant  that  is  truly 
unique.  Before  their  eyes,  the  story 
of  man  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  being  enacted  and  sung  during 
Holy  Week,  all  in  hauntingly  beau- 
tiful Negro  spirituals. 

Following  a  rendition  of  the  deep- 
ly moving  spiritual,  "Lord,  I  Want 
To  Be  a  Christian"  during  the  Prot- 
estant Preaching  Mission,  members 
of  the  chapel  congregation  said  to 
the  choir:  "We  loved  it.  Give  us 
more."  This  gave  the  choir  the  idea, 
"Why  not  a  pageant  of  spirituals 
for  Easter?" 

Romayne  Brigitte,  the  choir  di- 
rector, and  I  made  a  list  of  the 
Negro  spirituals  we  felt  could  be 
worked  into  an  appropriate  Easter 
pageant.  We  then  linked  them  in 
historical  sequence  and  added  bibli- 
cal quotations.  Eventually  in  imagi- 
nation we  saw  the  action,  the 
characters,  and  the  costumes.  This 
is  what  came  forth: 

Episode  I 
Adam  and  Eve,  kneeHng  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  choir  sings, 
"Standing  in  the  Need  of  Prayer." 
A  scriptural  description  of  Adam 
and  Eve's  exile  from  Eden.  Noah's 
commission  to  build  the  ark.  When 
Noah  enters  and  starts  to  work  we 
hear  the  lively  strains  of  "Didn't 
It  Rain!" 

Episode  H 
The  colorful  liberator  Moses,  obey- 
ing   the    choral    command    to    "Go 


Down,  Moses,"  accosts  Pharaoh  in 
his  throne  room  to  demand  the  free- 
dom of  the  Hebrew  children. 

Episode  HI 
The  birth  of  Christ  is  heralded  by 
the  moving  lullaby,  "Mary  Had  a 
Baby,"  followed  by  the  joyful  "Halle- 
lujah, Behold  the  Star!"  sung  by 
jubilant  shepherds  and  wise  men 
approaching  down  the  center  aisle. 
From  the  left  wing  advances  an 
angelic  chorus  singing  "Peter,  Go 
Ring  Them  Bells." 

Episode  IV 
John  the  Baptist  summons  the 
multitudes  to  Jordan  with  the  an- 
nouncement, "There's  a  Meeting 
Here  Tonight!"  An  off-stage  voice, 
representing  Christ  asks  for  bap- 
tism. The  rite  of  baptism  is  pre- 
sumably performed  off  stage,  and 
a  second  voice  proclaims,  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well- 
pleased."  At  this  point,  the  crowd 
gathered  at  the  Jordan  sings,  "Every 
Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit,"  and  quietly 
disperses. 

Episode  V 
After  an  account  by  the  narrator 
of  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  the  four 
fishermen,  Peter,  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  enter  and  begin  mending 
their  nets.  They  sing,  "I  Know  the 
Lord's  Laid  His  Hand  on  Me." 

Episode  VI 
The  scene  shifts  now  to  the  upper 
room  where  Jesus  partakes  of  the 
Passover  with  his  disciples  and  in- 
stitutes the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
twelve  bring  in  the  banquet  table, 
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spread  the  cloth,  bring  benches,  and 
and  take  their  seats.  They  are  joined 
by  the  silhouetted  figure  of  Jesus 
(arranged  by  use  of  a  curtain  and 
lights),  and  reverently  sing,  "Let  Us 
Break  Bread  Together."  Then  like  a 
thunder-bolt  comes  the  prophecy, 
"One  of  you  shall  betray  me."  The 
disciples  ask,  "Is  it  I,  Lord,  is  it  I?" 
Judas  slinks  off  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  High  Priest,  but  his 
departure  is  not  noticed  by  the 
others. 

Episode  VII 
The  group  exits  and  reassembles 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  The 
voice  of  Jesus,  from  off  stage  where 
he  has  gone  to  pray,  admonishes 
the  disciples  to  "Watch  and  pray, 
for  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak."  Describing  Jesus'  perfect 
life,  the  chorus  sings,  "O  Lord,  Tve 
Done  What  You  Told  Me  to  Do." 
Into  the  stillness  of  Gethsemane 
crashes  the  sound  of  clanking  armor. 
A  Roman  soldier,  the  servant  of  the 
High  Priest,  and  his  entourage  barge 
onto  the  stage.  They  are  led  by 
Judas,  who  betrays  his  Master  with 
a  kiss.  When  they  exit  the  chorus 
sings,  "I  Don't  Want  to  Be  Like 
Judas  In  Kiy  Heart." 

Episode  VIII 
The  mock  trial  of  Jesus  is  over.  A 
crowd  gathers  at  Calvary.  Hammer- 
ing is  heard  off  stage  as  the  Savior 
is  nailed  to  the  cross.  Suddenly  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  arises  and  falls 
on  the  crowd,  though  the  cross  itself 
is  not  seen.  The  choir  sings  mourn- 
fully "The  Crucifixion."  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  cries  with  a  broken 
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heart  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The 
crowd  attempts  to  comfort  her  by 
singing,  "Mary,  Don't  You  Weep  for 
the  Baby."  Jesus  entrusts  her  to  the 
care  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple. 
The  chorus  describes  his  death  in 
"And  He  Never  Spoke  a  Mumbling 
Word,"  and  on  this  note,  the  curtain 
falls. 

Episode  IX 
The  curtain  rises  again  on  Easter 
morning.  Mary  Magdalene  stands 
weeping  in  the  garden  in  which 
Christ  was  entombed.  She  sings 
through  her  tears,  "Has  Anybody 
Here  Seen  My  Lord?"  She  sees  him 
suddenly  off  stage,  and  calls  to  him 
joyously.  Then,  obeying  his  com- 
mand, she  departs  to  summon  the 
others,  who  pour  onto  the  stage 
singing,  "I  Got  a  Home  Up  in  that 
Kingdom"  and  hails  the  resurrection 
with  "Ride  on.  King  Jesus!"  On  this 
victorious  note,  the  final  curtain 
falls. 


CHAPLAIN  J.  L.  Schuler  is  nar- 
rator for  the  pageant.  Romayne 
Brigitte  is  pianist  and  director,  as 
well  as  co-author  with  Joan  Marr. 
Costumes  are  by  Johnnie  Lockhart. 
Stage  Manager  is  Sidney  Brigitte. 
Members  of  the  cast  and  chorus  are: 
Barbara  Tm*ner,  Johnnie  Lockhart, 
Jean  Fallen,  Joan  Marr,  Joyce  Phelps, 
Bonnie  Sprague,  Harriet  Leverette, 
Mattie  McCray,  Marilyn  Einhorn, 
Eugene  Palmer,  Jr.,  Rawley  Fallen, 
Lawrence  Turner,  Paul  Johnson, 
Jack  Hineman,  Melvin  Doren,  Ted 
Marr,  Morris  Einhom,  Jr.,  William 
Schultz,  John  Lockhart  and  John 
Finnegan. 

The  pageant  is  easy  to  present 
and  dramatic  to  see  and  hear.  The 
stage  "props"  were  kept  at  a  mini- 


mum. All  the  scenes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pharaoh's  thione-room  and 
the  Last  Supper,  are  set  out-of-doors. 
Plants  and  bushes  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  give  the  out-of-doors  ef- 
fect. The  costumes  are  easy  to  make; 
colored  sheets  and  towels  become 
robes  and  head  pieces. 

There  are  no  spoken  lines  to  be 
memorized.  Scenes  in  which  God  or 
Jesus  appear  take  place  ofiE  stage. 

The  Negro  spirituals — classic 
melodies  that  have  been  sung  since 
the  old  plantation  days  present  the 
stories  of  the  Bible  from  a  fresh 
unstudied  point  of  view.  These  spirit- 
uals are  born  of  suffering  and  deep 
emotion;  they  serve  to  remind  us 
that  we  are  all  God's  people. 


Always  the  Fog  Lifts 

The  fog  came, 

The  highway  disappeared 

Our  eyes  were  blinded. 

Far  below  we  heard  the  surf — 

Waves  beat  against  the  rocks. 

We  stopped  the  car. 
The  hours  crept  by, 
Our  headlights  blurred. 
Drowned  in  the  mist — 
Then  the  fog  lifted. 

Today  obscuring  issues  blot  out  our  path. 

Our  minds  are  blinded. 

We  cannot  see  the  way. 

Fogs  come. 

But  always  the  fog  lifts. 

-~LORA  M.  CONANT 
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The    Apostle    Paul    by   Rembrandt. 
This    beautiful    picture  hangs    in    the    National    Gallery 
of    Art,    Washington,    D.C. 

PAUL  STILL  SPEAKS 

By  Fletcher  Thomas  Beck 


'lAT'HEN  a  head-on  collision  of  tw^o 
'  ^  powerful  forces  takes  place  in 
the   life   of   a    dynamic   personality 
something  has  got  to  happen. 

Saul  had  recently  aided  the  ston- 
ing to  death  of  the  first  Christian 
martyr,  Stephen.  The  look  in  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  young  apostle  as 
he  gazed  at  Saul  could  never  lose 
its  freshness  in  his  memory.  He  felt 
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that  Stephen  had  something  that  he 
lacked  and  for  the  immediate  mo- 
ment it  served  to  arouse  him  to  un- 
reasoning wrath. 

With  an  almost  unbelievable 
fierceness  this  capable  and  compli- 
cated man  drove  every  Christian  in 
Jerusalem  into  hiding  or  herded  him 
into  prison.  With  a  corps  of  loyal 
foot  soldiers    "breathing  out  threat- 
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enings  and  slaughter"  he  hit  the  road 
to  Damascus.  He  was  in  hot  pursuit 
of  Christians  when  something  hap- 
pened that  changed  the  entire  course 
of  his  Ufe.  In  that  one  bhnding 
moment  he  became  irrevocably  an- 
other man.  He  was  born  again. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Paul 
was  not  a  very  happy  one.  I  found 
him  hard  to  enjoy.  He  seemed  to 
lack  so  many  human  qualities.  Al- 
ways busy  flitting  from  city  to  city, 
staying  a  few  days,  quarreling  with 
magistrates,  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  again  with  the  inhabitants. 
Seemingly  humorless,  too  serious, 
too  eSicient,  forever  in  conference, 
always  at  work,  teaching,  preach- 
ing, starting  a  church,  writing  a 
letter,  and  hurrying  on. 

But  he  who  thinks  of  Paul  in  this 
light  only  has  failed  to  grasp  a 
true  insight  and  understanding  of 
his  real  character.  People  did  like 
him,  and  that  he  liked  people  is  an 
indisputable  fact.  His  interest  and 
friendship  went  out  so  spontaneously 
that  it  drew  friends  to  him  from 
every  rank  and  station  under  many 
and  diverse  circumstances. 

In  his  letters  he  mentions  more 
than  sixty  friends,  among  them 
Sosthenes,  who  started  a  riot  against 
1  him  and  later  became  a  faithful 
friend.  Even  a  run-away  slave  was 
touched  to  the  depths  by  Paul's 
magnificent  soul.  But  these  are  only 
a  few  among  the  many  who  felt 
his  charm  and  extended  whatever 
courtesy  thfey  could. 

T  N  the  many  volumes  written  about 
-^  him  very  little  has  been  said  of 
his  natural  ability  as  a  diplomat.  He 


must  by  nature  have  had  shrewd- 
ness and  wisdom.  It  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  he  was  able  to  deal  tact- 
fully and  effectively  with  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
emperors  and  pagans. 

His  keen  perception  and  ability  to 
quickly  size  up  a  situation  is  clearly 
shown  when  he  was  arrested  in 
Jerusalem.  "Brethren,"  he  said  calm- 
ly, "I  am  a  Pharisee."  Quite  unlike 
Stephen  he  succeeded  in  splitting 
the  Sanhedrin  in  two,  the  Pharisees 
siding  with  him,  the  Sadd:ucees 
against.  His  shrewd  understanding 
of  human  nature  thereby  narrowly 
saved  him  from  being  turned  on  by 
the  mob  and  torn  to  pieces. 

Again  he  shows  his  tactfulness 
when  he  has  Timothy  circumcised 
and  when  he  submits  to  the  Naza- 
rite  vow  himself  to  please  James  and 
the  brethren  in  Jerusalem.  He  knew 
equally  well  how  to  catch  the  in- 
terest of  a  group  of  philosophers  or 
a  gathering  of  tanners.  Just  as  grace- 
fully he  advised  a  bit  of  wine  for 
Timothy,  and  wrote  a  commendatory 
letter  for  a  fugitive  slave. 

"A  fast  thinker  was  Paul,"  says 
Bruce  Barton.  "Wonderfully  adroit 
in  his  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture, an  artist  who  played  upon 
humanity  as  on  a  pipe  organ,  pulling 
out  now  the  stop  labeled  vanity,  now 
courage,  now  prejudice,  now  curios- 
ity, now  ideahsm,  now  faith — what- 
ever would  most  quickly  open  the 
minds  before  him  and  give  a  chance 
for  the  entrance  of  his  good  news." 

He  had  a  quick  and  alert  mind 
that  responded  to  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  His  sensitive  nature  was  as 
responsive    to    friendship    and    hos- 
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tiiity  as  a  thermometer  is  to  heat 
and  cold.  Wherever  he  goes  there 
is  the  same  quick  reaction  to  human 
contacts,  the  acquisition  of  friend- 
ships, and  the  uncomfortable  recog- 
nition of  criticism.  Paul  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  runs  away  from 
danger.  He  demonstrates  this  at 
Philippi  when  his  enemies  attempt 
to  drive  him  and  Silas  out  of  the 
city. 

A  bunch  of  racketeers  had  pos- 
session of  a  "slave  girl  who  had  a 
spirit  of  divination."  She  made  an 
easy  and  lush  living  for  them  by 
telling  fortunes.  When  Paul  cast 
out  the  "evil  spirit"  they  raised  a 
hue-and-cry  that  he  and  Silas  had 
destroyed  their  business.  So  the  gang 
had  them  arrested,  hastily  tried,  and 
cast  into  jail.  At  midnight  they  "were 
praying  and  singing  hymns  and  sud- 
denly there  was  a  great  earthquake." 
This  scared  the  politicians  and  they 
decided  they  were  undesirable 
guests  and  they  had  better  get  rid 
of  them. 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  as  they 
thought.  "How  is  it,"  Paul  asked 
them,  "that  we  who  are  Roman 
citizens  have  been  beaten  in  public, 
and  without  trial  thrown  into  pris- 
on?" 

Excitedly  the  centurion  asked, 
"Are  you  a  Roman  citizen?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Paul  firmly. 

Alarmed  and  frightened  at  what 
they  had  done  "they  came  and 
apologized  to  them  and  asked  them 
to  leave  the  city"  without  delay. 

"No!"  said  Paul,  "let  them  come 
themselves  and  take  us  out." 

His  accusers  in  order  to  avoid 
further  trouble  came  humbly  to  the 
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jail  and  politely  requested  the  two 
prisoners  to  accept  their  freedom. 

At  Lystra  a  hostile  reception  was 
also  awaiting  him.  A  vociferous  band 
of  Pharisees  had  stirred  up  a  street 
mob  to  a  high  pitch  of  hatred  ready 
when  he  arrived  to  pounce  upon 
him. 

They  dragged  him  and  Barnabas 
out  through  the  city  gate  to  an  open 
field,  and  made  a  half  circle  around 
them.  Now  it  was  Paul  who  was 
facing  a  gleeful  and  bloodthirsty 
mob.  They  picked  up  rocks,  cobble- 
stones, sharp-edged  missiles  and 
hurled  them  all  at  PauL  He  finally 
fell  under  the  barrage  that  continued 
until  there  was  no  further  sign  of 
Hfe.  He  was  dead,  so  they  thought. 
A  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  they 
silently  stole  away  from  the  scene 
leaving  a  few  mourning  Christians 
to  carry  his  body  away  for  burial. 

Then  comes  one  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  statements  of  scripture: 

"But  when  the  disciples  gathered 
about  him,  he  rose  up  and  entered 
the  city.  .  ." 

TTE  tells  an  amazing  story  of  his 
-*■-■-  life  of  peril,  shipwreck,  beat- 
ings with  rods,  bonds,  aflElictions  in 
every  city,  and  open-eyed  adventure 
at  every  turn  of  the  way.  Narrowly 
escaping  death  in  a  basket  in  Da- 
mascus, stoned  at  Lystra,  mobbed 
in  Thessalonica  and  Ephesus, 
arrested  in  Corinth  and  Jerusalem, 
jailed  in  Philippi,  Caesarea  and 
Rome. 

Less  than  five  feet  tall.  Sinewy 
and  graceful  with  thick  curly  beard, 
large  flashing  blue  eyes,  long 
aquiline  nose  and  fair  complexion. 


He  was,  indeed,  an  impelling  per- 
sonality and  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Paul's  battle  at  Jerusalem  was  not 
listed  by  Creasy  as  one  of  the  "fifteen 
decisive  battles  of  the  world."  But 
none  of  them,  perhaps,  were  more 
important  to  you  and  me.  The  dis- 
pute     turned     on     the      question, 
Whether  or  not  the  Gentiles  in  order 
to  become  Christians  would  have  to 
be  circumcised  and  keep  the  Jewish 
law.  When  Peter  went  to  Antioch  he 
at  first  sided  with  the  progressives 
and  ate  at  the  common  table.  But 
pressure  from  the  die-hards  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  too  great  for  Peter 
and    he    "withdrew    and    separated 
himself    from    the    Gentiles.    This 
aroused    Paul's    ire    and   he    writes 
later,  "I  withstood  him  to  the  face." 
But  the  existing  differences  were 
not   to    be    quickly    and    easily   re- 
solved.  So  it  was  finally  agreed  to 
take  the   matter   to   Jerusalem   and 
fight  it  out  there.  Paul  snapped  at 
the    opportunity    to    meet    James, 
Cephas,   and  John  and  so  he   and 
Barnabas  set  out  with  "joy"  to  do 
battle  on  the  enemies'  home  ground. 
Upon    their    arrival    the    opposition 
immediately  confronted   them  with 
the  thundering  words  of  Moses: 
I         "This  is  my  covenant,  which  you 
;     shall  keep,  between  me  and  you  and 
i     your  descendants  after  you.   Every 
;     male   among  you   shall  be   circum- 
I     cised.  .  .  .  Any  uncircumcised  male 
who  is  not  circumcised  .  .  .  shall  be 
■     cut    off    from    his    people;    he    has 
I    broken  my  covenant." 

Paul's  rebuttal  was  the  simple 
statement  that  Jesus  freed  man  from 
the   law,    and    opened   the   way   of 


salvation  not  only  for  Jews  but  also 
for  Gentiles,  Greeks,  barbarians, 
bond  or  free.  "If  you  though  a  Jew," 
he  said  before  them  all,  "live  like  a 
Gentile  and  not  like  a  Jew,  how  can 
you  compel  the  Gentiles  to  live  like 
Jews?" 

So  convincing  was  his  argument 
that  Peter  once  again  "jumped  the 
traces"  and  supported  Paul.  This 
sealed  the  victory  and  established 
the  tremendous  truth  that  religion 
is  not  a  matter  of  dogma  and  ritual 
and  observance  of  forms,  but  of 
"love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kind- 
ness, goodness,  faithfulness,  gentle- 
ness, self-control." 

Who  in  the  history  of  mankind 
has  fought  a  better  fight  or  run  a 
better  race  than  Paul?  He  found  the 
Jewish  law  unchallenged,  Chris- 
tianity reviled  by  bigots  and  ridi- 
culed by  all  the  world.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  see  it  chiefly  by  his  own 
efforts  undeniably  incorporated  into 
the  common  thought  of  both  Jew 
and  Gentile. 

'  I  'O  buttress  his  teaching  and 
-*■  preaching  he  wrote  letters  and 
epistles.  Little  did  he  realize  that 
at  least  ten  of  them  would  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Bible,  that  they 
would  remain  unspoiled  for  two 
thousand  years  and  more,  that  they 
would  bring  inspiration  and  hope  in 
every  "dark  age,"  courage  in  times 
of  wars  hot  or  cold,  and  strength  to 
those  whose  human  rights  through 
the  years  have  been  grossly  violated. 
Much  of  his  writing  was  done  in 
cold,  dank,  and  poorly  lighted  cells, 
some  in  chains;  much  of  it  in  anguish 
of  body  and  soul,  but  always  with 
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a  sense  of  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Christ  whom  he  was  serv- 
ing. In  spite  of  hardships  and  dis- 
comforts suffered  his  words  flew  hke 
red  hot  molten  sparks  from  the  black- 
smith's anvil.  Sometimes  he  would 
pause  briefly  to  twist  and  reshape 
ordinary  expressions  and  coin  new 
words  to  give  his  thoughts  sublime 
and  richer  meaning.  But  it  is  not  a 
labored  or  conscious  intellectual  op- 
eration but  the  natural  expression  of 
a  great  love. 

Then  in  a  sudden  burst  of  poetic 
fervor  he  writes  two  vibrant  and 
dynamic  passages,  which,  if  he  had 
written  nothing  else,  would  stamp 
him  as  a  genius. 

The  first  one  is  that  sublime  paean 
of  love  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  begins: 


"If  I  speak  in  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  but  have  not  love,  I 
am  a  noisy  gong  or  a  clanging 
cymbal." 

The  other  is  the  soul's  song  of 
triumph  in  the  victory  over  death: 

"Oh  death,  where  is  thy  victory? 
Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting?" 

The  many  attributes  of  his  charac- 
ter— attributes  of  a  supreme  un- 
faltering faith,  courage,  tactfulness, 
friendliness,  toughness  of  fibre,  keen- 
ness of  mind,  and  eagerness  to  blaze 
new  trails— make  him  an  outstand- 
ing leader,  apostle,  and  saint.  One 
who  eternally  stands  like  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

Dead,  yet  he  speaks  to  us  today 
as  he  has  spoken  to  mankind  down 
through  the  ages  and  his  message 
and  spirit  go  marching  on  into  the 
eternity  of  time.  ■  ■ 


"And  just  to  be  sure  it's  a  success,  I  gave  it  the  title,  ^Banned  in  Boston.' 
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THE 
CHAPEL 

A 

DOLLAR 

BUILT 

By  Florence  K.   Frame 


From  its  very  beginning,  Den- 
ver, Colorado's  Eisenhower 
Chapel  has  been  a  community 
sanctuary 


SEPTEMBER  24,  1960,  marks  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  day 
President  Eisenhower  was  stricken 
with  a  heart  attack  while  vacationing 
in  Denver,  Colorado.  It  is  also  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  visit  by 
hundreds  of  Denverites  to  their  new- 
ly estabUshed  Eisenhower  Chapel. 
For  it  was  on  this  day  and  the 
anxious  days  which  followed  that 
they  came  here  to  pray  for  him. 

"The  fact  is,  we  got  our  inspira- 
tion from  the  President,"  says  a 
trustee  of  the  Denver  Lions  Founda- 
tion which  started  the  chapel  project. 
"He  has  so  often  expressed  his 
awareness  of  the  great  spiritual 
yearning  among  the  American  people 
and  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
express  it." 


Residents  of  Denver  proved  him 
right.  They  donated  dollar  bills  by 
the  thousands  and  spoke  of  the 
completed  chapel  as  the  sanctuary 
their  dollar  built.  And  they  used  it 
daily. 

The  Eisenhower  Chapel  is  located 
just  a  few  feet  from  the  rush  of 
Denver's  financial  district.  Yet,  as 
you  enter,  you  are  immediately 
struck  with  its  sacred  atmosphere. 
The  muted  colors,  the  stained-glass 
window  and  the  religious  music 
coming  softly  from  a  hidden  speaker 
remind  you  that  this  is  a  house  of 
the  Lord. 

A  center  aisle  carpeted  in  tur- 
quoise leads  you  to  the  altar  made  of 
softly  toned  ruby  and  salmon  marble. 
Above  it  is  a  portrayal  of  Hofifmann's, 
Christ  in  Gethsemane,  the  work  of  a 
Denver  craftsman  in  stained  glass. 
Open  on  the  altar  lies  a  well-pre- 
served old  family  Bible,  the  gift  of 
a  Denver  family. 

The  walls  are  a  dusty  heather,  a 
pleasing  background  for  the  oak 
paneling  and  pews.  In  the  narthex 
hangs  an  oil  portrait  of  the  President, 
the  work  of  a  famous  New  York 
artist,  Thomas  E.  Stevens.  A  bronze 
plaque  beneath  it  carries  this  state- 
ment: 

"Prayer  gives  you  courage  to  make 
the  decisions  you  must  make  in  a 
crisis  and  then  the  confidence  to 
leave  the  result  to  a  Higher  Power." 

To  these  inspirational  words  of 
President  Eisenhower's,  a  hand- 
lettered  parchment  setting  forth  his 
religious  philosophy  has  been  added. 
It  hangs  on  an  adjacent  wall. 

Although  only  six  oaken  pews  line 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  the  room  is 
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never  too  crowded,  for  no  services 
are  ever  held  here.  People  come 
alone  or  in  small  groups  simply  to 
pray  and  to  meditate. 

HOW  did  this  refuge  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city's  business  hurly- 
burly  come  about?  The  idea  was 
born  back  in  1953  when  a  Denver- 
ite,  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club, 
read  about  such  a  project  in  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana.  Visualizing  how 
hundreds  of  his  fellow  citizens  work- 
ing or  shopping  downtown  would 
appreciate  a  quiet  place  to  which 
they  could  come  for  prayer,  he  told 
other  members  about  it. 

The  idea  immediately  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  club  and  the 
Lions  Foundation,  a  group  of  lay- 
men pledged  to  carry  out  the  be- 


nevolences of  the  club.  Without 
delay,  they  made  a  plan.  First  of 
all  they  would  find  a  small  room 
in  some  prominent  downtown  build- 
ing. They  would  decorate  it  as  a 
chapel.  And  there  would  be  an 
altar. 

No  services  would  be  held,  but 
there  would  be  a  seating  and  kneel- 
ing capacity  of  around  forty.  An 
appropriate  artistic  work  would  be 
placed  above  the  altar  which  could 
serve  as  inspiration  for  any  creed. 
The  room  would  be  open  all  day 
and  to  all  people. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  project 
had  been  adopted.  What's  more,  a 
room  seventeen  by  thirty-three  feet 
had  been  donated  in  Denver's  newly 
built  Denver  Club  Building.  Now 
the  job  was  to  decorate  and  furnish 


The  Eisenhower  Chapel  in  Denver,  Colorado,  is  visited  by  around 
one  hundred  people  every  day  and  by  many  more  in  times  of  crises. 
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it.  And  for  this  a  spirited  campaign 
for  one-dollar  bill  donations  got  un- 
der way. 

Denverites,  as  well  as  people  from 
other  areas,  took  the  plan  to  their 
hearts.  They  gave  generously.  Many 
contributors  disregarded  the  dollar 
request  and  wrote  checks  for  many 
times  that  amount.  The  spirit  of  the 
project  spread.  A  number  of  skilled 
workers  and  professional  people  of- 
fered their  services  free.  Commercial 
firms  promised  reduced  prices  on 
materials  and  free  installations. 

WHEN  the  success  of  this  ex- 
citing community  project  was 
assured,  a  special  request  went  to 
President  Eisenhower.  Could  they 
call  their  chapel  the  Eisenhower 
Chapel?  The  President  was  moved 
by  the  request  and  promptly  granted 
his  permission. 

Now  the  actual  work  began.  Great 
care  and  craftsmanship  went  into  the 
decorating.  The  basic  color  scheme 
was  taken  from  specifications  given 
the  Children  of  Israel  for  the  Tab- 
ernacle as  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  soft  tones  of  ruby,  turquoise 
and  heather. 

Within  a  year  the  chapel  was 
completed  and  on  April  3,  1955, 
Palm  Sunday,  it  was  dedicated  for 
the  use  of  Denverites  and  all  who 
come  to  visit  in  the  city. 

Strangely  enough  the  President 
himself  did  not  visit  the  chapel  until 
the  spring  of  1959.  But  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  prayers  within 
its  walls.  Not  only  when  he  suffered 
a  heart  attack  during  his  1955  Den- 
ver vacation,  but  also  at  other  times 
of  crisis. 


In  September  of  1959,  when  the 
nation  s  attention  was  turned  to 
Camp  David  and  the  Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev  talks,  people  flocked  to 
the  chapel  to  kneel  and  pray  for 
their  success. 

T^  YEN  when  no  crisis  of  a  national 
■*--'  character  faces  them,  about  a 
hundred  people  come  each  day.  Few 
mention  their  purpose.  Prayer,  after 
all,  is  a  personal  and  private  thing. 
Yet  now  and  then  someone  does 
speak  up. 

Like  the  middle-aged  man  who 
approached  a  chapel  attendant  say- 
ing, "You  know,  I've  been  out  of 
work  and  now  I've  found  a  new  job. 
It's  nice  to  have  a  place  like  this  to 
thank  God." 

Certain  Denverites  come  regularly, 
even  setting  aside  a  particular  day 
each  week  for  their  visits.  Every 
Wednesday  afternoon,  for  example, 
a  young  girl  enters  the  chapel  and 
stays  for  as  much  as  an  hour.  She 
"just  likes  the  atmosphere,"  she  con- 
fided to  a  member  of  the  Lions 
Club. 

The  chapel  is  open  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  after- 
noon every  day  except  Sunday.  Some 
time  during  each  day,  a  member  of 
the  sponsoring  Lions  Club  stops  by 
to  see  that  everything  is  in  good 
order.  In  spite  of  the  thousands  who 
have  visited  the  chapel,  nothing  has 
ever  been  harmed. 

Many  other  cities,  Honolulu 
among  them,  have  asked  how  they 
might  go  about  building  similar 
chapels.  The  answer,  according  to 
one  proud  Denverite  is  simply, 
"With  a  dollar,  and  a  prayerl"     ■  ■ 
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SOLDIER  OF  GOD 


By  James  W.  Hoffman 


T  N  Australia  in  1942,  a  U.S.  Army 
•*■  chaplain  fresh  from  the  States 
was  talking  with  a  young  airman  who 
had  been  through  the  battles  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  Bataan,  and  Corregi- 
dor. 

"Those  chaplains  sure  did  a  job," 
the  pilot  said.  "Know  what  one  of 
them  did?  Let  me  see,  what  was 
his  name?  Bomeman — that's  it — 
John  Bomeman.  It  was  just  before 
Christmas,  and  we  were  all  wanting 
to  get  messages  home,  and  plenty 
bad.  He  knows  it,  so  he  goes  around 
asking  us  if  we  want  to  send  a 
telegram  to  the  folks  at  home.  Boy 
oh  boy,  is  he  a  mind  reader!  So  he 
collects  our  messages  and  makes  the 
trip  back  to  Manila,  and  it's  plenty 
dangerous,  too.  But  he  gets  the 
messages  through — and  comes  back 
to  get  more." 

"What  do  you  suppose,"  the  chap- 
lain asked,  "has  happened  to  him?" 

"Probably  captured  by  the  Japs." 


The  pilot  was  right.  Jonathan 
Wainwright,  in  his  book.  General 
Wainwrighfs  Story,  tells  about 
watching  the  Death  March  of  Ba- 
taan winding  by  the  hotel  in  which 
he  was  being  held  prisoner  by  the 
enemy. 

"Among  the  marchers,  with  his 
chin  in  the  air,  was  Chaplain  John 
K.  Borneman,  a  valiant  soldier  of 
God  and  the  United  States." 

Chaplain  Borneman  was  one  of 
the  survivors  of  that  186-mile  tramp 
in  the  broiling  sun.  He  has  survived 
many  other  ordeals  as  well,  includ- 
ing battles  on  land  and  in  the  air, 
a  train  wreck,  an  airplane  crash,  and 
two-and-a-half  years  in  a  Japanese 
concentration  camp. 

Retired  from  the  Army  in  1950 
because  of  wounds  received  in  ac- 
tion. Chaplain  Borneman  is  now 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chaplains  and  Service  Per- 
sonnel of  The   United  Presbyterian 
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On  the  battlefield,  in  prison  camp,  in  the  corridors  of  the 
Pentagon,  Chaplain  John  K.  Borneman's  job  has  always  been 
the  same — to  be  a  pastor  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services 


Church,  which  serves  205  Presby- 
terian chaplains  and  around  75,000 
laymen  in  the  armed  forces. 

He  began  his  military  career  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  as  a  fighter  pilot 
with  the  72d  Pursuit  Group.  Al- 
though those  were  the  days  of  can- 
vas-covered biplanes,  when  guns 
jammed  and  motors  died  with  no 
apparent  reason.  Lieutenant  Borne- 
man  came  through  the  war  without 
a  scratch. 

After  demobilization  John  Borne- 
man  returned  to  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Here  he  took  all  the  courses 
in  science  he  could  fit  into  his 
schedule,  as  he  planned  to  become 
a  doctor.  Since  childhood  he  had 
been  torn  between  two  vocations, 
medicine  and  the  ministry.  For  gen- 
erations the  men  in  his  family  had 
been  doctors  or  dentists;  how  the 
notion  of  entering  the  ministry  first 
came  to  him,  he  doesn't  remember. 

TTE  made  his  decision  to  study 
-^  -■■  medicine  after  knowing  several 
ministers  who  didn't  seem  to  be 
doing  much  of  a  job.  This  disillusion- 
ment was  almost  offset,  he  says,  by 
remembering  an  Army  chaplain  he 
had  known  in  World  War  I — "a 
wonderful  fellow,  a  Lutheran  named, 
believe  it  or  not,  Macintosh." 

While  he  was  in  college.  Borne- 
man  met  other  ministers  who  im- 
pressed him  favorably,  and  his 
resolve  to  follow  medicine  wavered. 
Finally,   in  his   junior   year,   he   at- 


tended a  student  conference  on  vo- 
cation at  which  several  clergymen 
spoke  persuasively  of  the  demands 
and  opportunities  of  their  work.  The 
scales  tipped,  and  John  Borneman 
revised  his  academic  plans  to  point 
himself  toward  the  ministry. 

He  studied  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  took  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
Buffalo,  New  York.  In  1925  he  be- 
came pastor  of  Bacon  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York.  He  married  the  former 
Elizabeth  Goos,  of  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  following  year. 

The  Niagara  Falls  church  was 
strategically  located  for  giving  young 
Borneman  a  nudge  toward  his  des- 
tined career.  Nearby  was  the  army's 
Fort  Niagara.  "The  mihtary,"  Borne- 
man explains,  "either  gets  in  a  man's 
blood  or  it  doesn't.  If  it  does,  he  can 
never  get  away  from  it  for  long." 
Pastor  Borneman  began  hanging 
around  Fort  Niagara,  and  presently 
found  himself,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, as  much  a  chaplain  as  parish 
minister. 

In  1929  he  entered  the  Army 
Chaplain  Corps,  and  through  the 
following  ten  years  served  many  in- 
stallations in  the  U.S.A.  The  chap- 
laincy, he  felt  strongly,  offered  a 
chance  to  minister  to  men  who  were 
all  too  often  neglected  by  the 
churches  and  their  people  in  settled 
congregations.  As  he  has  said  many 
times    since,    "it    is    not    surprising 
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when  servicemen  forget  their  obli- 
gations to  God,  if  the  church  has 
first  forgotten  its  obligations  to 
them." 

When  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II,  Chaplain  Borneman 
had  already  been  in  the  Philippines 
for  two  years.  He  was  the  first 
American  chaplain  to  be  wounded 
in  action,  receiving  a  hail  of  bomb 
fragments  in  his  legs  just  twenty-two 
days  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Less  than 
three  months  later  he  earned  his 
second  Purple  Heart  when  a  shell 
fragment  lodged  in  his  head.  When 
a  grenade  exploded  in  front  of  him 
less  than  two  months  after  that, 
gashing  his  chest  and  abdomen, 
Chaplain  Borneman  was  hospitalized 
for  the  third  time  in  less  than  six 
months  of  war. 

'  I  'WO  hours  after  Borneman  was 
-^  taken  to  the  hospital,  the  Ameri- 
can forces  surrendered  to  the 
Japanese.  Sixteen  days  later  he  was 
taken  from  the  hospital — ^''The  Japs 
made  us  well  by  order" — and  forced 
to  join  the  Death  March.  Fifteen 
thousand  Americans  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Filipinos  made  up  that  wretched 
parade,  a  wholly  unnecessary  cruel- 
ty, for  ample  motor  and  rail  trans- 
portation was  available  to  the 
conquerors. 

John  Borneman  was  then  forty- 
three  years  of  age.  For  the  next  two- 
and-a-half  years  he  was  a  prisoner 
at  infamous  Camp  Number  One,  at 
Cabanatuan. 

In  the  Japanese  military  philos- 
ophy, an  officer  is  responsible  for 
everything  done  by  anyone  in  his 
command;  for  this  reason  the  oflScers 


at  Camp  Number  One  endured  the 
most  frequent  and  most  brutal 
punishments.  Chaplain  Borneman 
was  forced  to  witness  the  murder, 
after  twenty-four-hour  beatings,  of 
twelve  line  officers.  The  chaplains 
— all  oflBcers,  of  course — made  them- 
selves special  targets  of  their  cap- 
tors' wrath  by  their  boldness  in 
demanding  better  conditions  for  the 
prisoners  and  by  holding  religious 
services  without  permission.  Malnu- 
trition and  disease  killed  even  more 
of  the  Americans  than  did  the  direct 
action  of  their  jailers.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  chaplains  imprisoned,  only  fif- 
teen lived  to  be  rescued. 
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Chaplain  (Major)  Borneman,  sec- 
ond in  command  among  the  chap- 
lains at  the  time  of  their  capture, 
became  supervisor  of  religious  ac- 
tivities after  Chaplain  (Colonel) 
Alfred  Oliver,  a  Methodist,  had  his 
neck  broken  during  a  beating  and 
remained  too  ill  to  continue  his 
work.  For  his  unyielding  efforts  to 
keep  the  truths  of  religion  alive  in 
the  prisoners'  hearts,  Chaplain 
Borneman  was  beaten  many  times. 
On  one  occasion  all  the  teeth  in  his 
upper  jaw  were  kicked  out;  on  an- 
other, his  arm  was  broken. 

During  his  thirty  months'  im- 
prisonment, Chaplain  Borneman  con- 
tracted dysentery  and  beriberi;  he 
is  still  troubled  by  periodic  returns 
of  these  diseases,  and  will  never  be 
completely  cured,  physicians  say. 
Naturally  a  rugged,  stockily  built 
man,  he  weighed  only  ninety-five 
pounds  when  rescued. 

To  the  prisoners,  the  camp  au- 
thorities' policy  on  religious  work 
seemed  vacillating  and  inconsistent. 
After  originally  forbidding  worship 
services,  the  Japanese  rescinded  this 
ruling,  but  required  that  sermons  be 
submitted  to  headquarters  for  ap- 
proval. As  paper  was  scarce  and 
wildly  expensive,  the  chaplains  used 
can  labels  and  other  scraps  for 
writing  their  sermons. 

Graveside  services  for  the  dead 
were  forbidden;  the  chaplains  cir- 
cumvented this  prohibition  by  steal- 
ing into  the  morgue  and  holding 
services — for  as  many  as  seventy-five 
men  in  one  day — over  the  bodies 
before  the  burial  party  would  ar- 
rive. Of  the  5,700  prisoners  in  Camp 
No.  One,  2,666  died. 


Not  one  of  the  chaplains  in  Camp 
No.  One,  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Jewish,  ever  shirked  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the  prisoners, 
even  though  the  penalty  for  doing 
their  proper  work  was  frequently 
beating  and  torture. 

Bible  classes  were  forbidden,  but 
were  conducted  by  the  chaplains 
secretly  in  a  drainage  ditch  where 
the  prisoners  were  laboring.  Guards 
were  posted  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  a  Japanese.  Usually  in- 
struction could  go  forward  only  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time,  then  be 
interrupted  until  the  coast  was  clear. 

In  the  second  year  of  imprison- 
ment, chaplains  and  laymen  of  eight 
denominations  organized  The  Prot- 
estant Christian  Church  of  Military 
Prison  Camp  No.  One  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  This  congregation 
was  strongly  evangelistic;  more  than 
250  men  were  baptized  into  the 
Christian  faith.  The  membership  of 
one  thousand,  six  hundred  included 
men  from  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  seventeen  other  nations. 

The  church  held  night  classes  in 
such  subjects  as  the  fife  of  Christ, 
philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  life  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and 
Christian  ethics.  Borneman  was 
teacher  of  the  course  in  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  For  a  period  of  over 
a  year  the  classes  had  no  electric 
light;  laymen  cut  bottles  in  half, 
made  a  wick  of  cloth,  and  floated  it 
on  coconut  oil.  This  homemade  lamp 
enabled  the  teacher  to  see  his  notes, 
but  the  students  sat  in  darkness.  In 
spite  of  this  handicap,  classes  were 
well-attended;  several  hundred  men 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Exclusive 
Lordship  of  Christ 


By  Stanley  I.  Stuber 


JESUS  CHRIST  is  the  greatest  person  who  ever  lived.  No  other 
figure  in  all  the  world's  history  even  approaches  him  in  his  charac- 
ter and  influence.  Time  is  reckoned  by  his  earthly  life:  B.C. — the  years 
before  Christ;  A.D. — the  years  after  our  Lord.  He  is  greater  than  all 
our  thoughts  about  him.  When  we  write  about  him,  we  realize  that 
what  we  have  written  does  not  do  him  justice.  Although  there  is  no 
physical  description  of  him  in  the  New  Testament — where  we  read 
the  story  of  his  life — artists  have  imagined  him  and  have  given  us 
thousands  of  pictures  which  seek  to  portray  what  he  was  Uke.  Yet  all 
fail  in  many  ways.  We  do  know,  of  course,  that  he  was  a  gracious 
spirit,  that  he  was  strong,  that  he  was  kind,  that  he  was  pure,  that  he 
was  holy,  that  he  was  love  incarnate. 

His  name  Jesus  was  the  Greek  form  of  Joshua,  an  Old  Testament 
name  which  means,  "J^'^ovah  is  salvation."  The  term  Christ  (or 
Christos  in  the  Greek)  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  "Messiah"  or 
"anointed  one."  Together  the  name  Jesus  Christ  declares  that  he 
was  sent  of  God  to  be  the  Savior  of  all  mankind. 

All  divisions  of  Christendom  believe  in  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  It 
is  ChristisLnity.  However,  ever  since  New  Testament  times,  men  have 
been  prone  to  substitute  other  persons,  or  philosophical  ideas,  or  in- 
stitutions, or  goodness,  even  the  church  itself  for  Christ.  Protestants 
have  vigorously  opposed  all  these  inroads  upon  the  Lordship  of  Christ; 
and,  if  it  is  true  to  its  calling,  it  ever  will!  We  say  that  Christ  alone 
is  our  Lord.  He  is  supreme.  Nothing  has  any  right  to  come  between 
"my  soul  and  the  Savior." 

He  Is  Supreme  in  the  Scriptures 

The  Bible  is  the  record  of  God's  dealings  with  men.  It  is  the  story 
of  how  sinful  man  turned  away  from  God;  and  how  God  has  sought  to 
redeem  him.  The  Old  Testament  pointed  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah 
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who  would  redeem  men.  The  New  Testament  declares  that  Jesus  is 
that  Messiah.  Take  one  or  two  illustrations. 

Early  in  his  ministry,  Jesus  came  to  Nazareth  and  on  the  Sabbath 
went  into  the  synagogue  to  worship,  as  his  custom  was.  He  was  asked 
to  read  the  lesson  for  the  day — a  scripture  passage  taken  from  Isaiah 
61  which  told  of  the  work  of  God's  servant.  Jesus  read  how  the  servant 
was  "anointed"  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor;  to  proclaim  release  to 
the  captives;  to  recover  the  sight  of  the  blind;  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  Then 
Jesus  closed  the  book,  gave  it  back  to  the  attendant,  and  sat  down. 
Then  he  said:  "Today  this  scripture  has  been  fulfilled  in  your 
hearing"  ( Luke  4:21). 

After  Andrew  the  fisherman  got  acquainted  with  Jesus  Christ,  he 
went  out  and  found  his  brother  Simon  and  said:  "We  have  found  the 
Messiah"  (John  1:41). 

To  Zacchaeus  Jesus  pointed  out  what  his  mission  was:  "For  the  Son 
of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost"  (Luke  19:10).  So  salvation 
is  in  him — not  in  goodness,  not  in  a  rite,  not  in  an  institution — but  in 
Christ  alone. 

Note  a  few  other  Bible  verses: 

"You  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  16:16). 
"Jesus  said  to  him,  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life: 
no  one  comes  to  the  Father,  but  by  me"  (John  14:6). 

"By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  you  crucified, 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  by  him  this  man  is  standing  be- 
fore you  well.  .  .  .  And  there  is  salvation  in  no  one  else  for  there  is 
no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  by  which  we  must  be 
saved"  (Acts  4:10,  12). 

He  Is  Supreme  in  His  Life 

In  our  stress  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ — and  he  was  certainly  the 
Son  of  God — we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  was  also  human. 
Jesus  was  bom  of  a  woman.  He  grew  up  as  a  boy  in  Nazareth.  He 
worked  at  the  carpenter's  bench.  He  suffered  temptations  like  any 
other  mortal.  He  got  hungry,  tired  and  sometimes  he  spoke  rather 
sharply  to  his  enemies  calling  them  "blind  fools"  (Matt.  23:17).  He 
grew  weary  and  had  to  rest.  He  wept  over  Jerusalem.  When  he  was 
nailed  to  the  cross  he  suffered  terrible  physical  pain,  and  his  natural 
body  finally  gave  way  as  the  result  of  this  inhuman  torture. 

Emphasis  in  the  Four  Gospels  is  not  on  the  life  of  Jesus;  they  are 
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not  strictly  biographies  but  gospel  tracts.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  salvation  he  won  for  us.  How- 
ever, we  do  have  some  information  about  the  family  of  Jesus.  We 
know  that  Mary  was  his  mother  and  that  she  was  married  to  Joseph, 
a  carpenter,  a  just  man.  The  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
tell  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus — how  Mary  and  Joseph  journeyed 
from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  and  how  there  was  "no  room  in  the  inn" 
and  how  Jesus  was  miraculously  born  in  a  stable. 

Later  we  read  that  Jesus  had  four  brothers  and  at  least  two  sisters 
(the  plural  word  is  used  and  not  the  singular.  See  Mark  6:8.)  The 
ibrothers  are  named — James,  Joses,  Judas,  and  Simon;  but  the  sisters 
are  not  named. 

That  Jesus  was  born  of  woman  fully  attests  to  his  humanity.  There 
is  not  a  lot  of  material  in  the  New  Testament  about  Mary,  Jesus' 
mother,  but  we  do  learn  that  though  she  was  a  good  woman,  she  had 
iher  moments  of  doubt  and  heartache  hke  all  of  us  do  (note  how  Jesus 
spoke  sharply  to  her  at  the  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee — John  2:1-12) ; 
that  Jesus  had  an  affectionate  regard  for  her  and  even  as  Jesus  was 
dying  on  the  cross  suggested  to  John  that  he  take  care  of  Mary  (John 
19:25-27). 

Although  at  first  members  of  Jesus'  family  did  not  receive  him  as 
the  Messiah  (see  Mark  3:21;  John  7:5),  they  did  eventually  come  to 
accept  him.  We  find  Mary  and  Jesus'  brothers  as  members  of  the 
Christian  community  at  the  beginning  of  Acts.  Afterwards  they  dis- 
appear and  we  hear  nothing  else  about  them.  In  his  teaching,  Jesus 
stressed  the  importance  of  putting  him  first  before  family.  He  put  it  in 
a  strong  hyperbole:  "If  any  one  comes  to  me  and  does  not  hate  his 
own  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
yes,  and  even  his  own  fife,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple"  (Luke  14:26). 

We  can  learn  from  Mary  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus.  We, 
too,  have  our  moments  of  doubt;  but  we  also  have  our  moments  of 
victory.  We  are  happy  that  Mary  and  other  members  of  the  family  did 
come  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. 

Throughout  his  life,  Jesus  lived  above  reproach.  No  one  else  in  all 
history  can  match  him  in  his  manhood.  When  Jesus  was  before  Pilate, 
the  Roman  governor  said:  "I  have  found  no  fault  in  him."  And  this 
is  the  testimony  of  generation  after  generation  of  followers  of  Jesus. 

Supreme  in  His  Teaching 

Jesus  did  not  come  into  the  world  primarily  to  be  an  educator — he 
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is  not  a  teacher  in  that  sense.  He  came  as  a  redeemer.  And  what  he 
did  and  said  are  inevitably  bound  up  with  who  he  was.  That  is  why 
the  people  said  he  taught  "as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes."  Here  were  not  the  dead,  dry,  mechanical  maxims  of  the 
past.  Here  was  a  living  authority,  a  prophetic  voice. 

And  he  was  interested  primarily  in  getting  his  audiences  to  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways,  to  accept  him  as  Savior  and  Lord,  and  to 
come  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  two  great  themes  of  his  message 
were:  God  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  God  is  sovereign  over  all  and 
man  must  get  right  with  him;  he  is  Father  and  he  loves  all  men;  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  reign  of  God  in  all  man's  relationships.  This 
was  the  message  of  Jesus. 

Indeed,  this  is  not  to  say  that  Jesus  did  not  teach  profound  moral 
and  spiritual  truths.  These  come  in  but  they  come  in  as  a  result  of  con- 
version, the  transformation  of  a  man's  inner  life.  He  said,  "Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me."  There  are  enough  great  teachings  in 
the  Beatitudes  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  keep  everybody  in 
the  world  busy  for  a  long  time.  As  someone  has  well  said:  "The  world 
is  in  the  mess  it's  in  not  because  Christianity  has  been  tried  and  found 
to  be  a  failure  but  because  Christianity  has  never  really  been  tried." 

He  taught  the  masses  on  occasions,  but  he  was  primarily  interested 
in  teaching  the  small  group  of  disciples  he  chose  to  travel  with  him. 
Wherever  they  went  he  taught  by  using  some  of  the  famiUar  maxims 
of  his  day,  by  his  own  original  insights,  and  especially  by  deed,  the 
words  of  Hfe.  His  parables  (like  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Lost 
Sheep)  are  masterpieces  of  story  telling;  in  each  instance  the  truth 
stood  out  like  a  shining  armor.  The  short  sayings  (like  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart")  were  easily  remembered  and  were  repeated  orally 
long  before  they  were  written  down.  The  natural  methods  Jesus  used 
are  so  up-to-date  that  they  still  remain  the  best  teaching  techniques 
known  to  man. 

Supreme  in  His  Relation  to  God 

Jesus  was  not  just  a  man;  he  was  the  divine  Son  of  God.  Protestants 
believe  that  the  search  for  God  and  the  search  for  the  meaning  of 
Christ  are  the  same  search.  Take  a  look  again  at  some  of  the  things  he 
said  and  did  while  he  was  here  among  us. 

He  forgave  sin.  "Take  heart,  my  son,"  he  said  to  the  paralytic,  "your 
sins  are  forgiven"  (Matt.  9:2).  He  pointed  out  that  he  came  as  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  deliverer   (Luke  4:21).  He 
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accepted  the  term  Messiah.  Peter  said:  "You  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Hving  God"  (Matt.  16:16).  Then  Jesus  said:  "Flesh  and  blood  has 
not  revealed  this  to  you,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  16: 
17).  He  declared  that  belief  in  him  forgave  a  man  his  sins  (John  3: 
16).  He  performed  miracles  (Mark  2:1-12,  as  one  example).  He 
called  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  (Mark  2:28).  He  pointed  out 
that  he  and  the  Father  were  one  (John  10:30). 

In  an  ancient  cathedral  there  was  some  beautiful  ornamental  work 
high  up  in  the  ceiling.  Visitors  used  to  come  to  the  cathedral,  stand  in 
the  nave,  and  look  up;  their  necks  would  become  tired  because  they 
had  to  strain  to  see  the  beauty.  Then  one  day  someone  said:  "Let's  put 
a  mirror  down  here  in  the  nave,  then  the  sightseers  can  look  down  into 
the  mirror  and  see  the  lovely  carving  above."  And  that's  what  they 
did. 

In  like  manner,  Jesus  is  the  mirror  which  reveals  God  to  us.  This 
he  does  in  all  of  his  Ufe — by  what  he  said,  by  what  he  taught,  by  what 
he  did.  But  supremely  he  shows  us  God  in  his  death  upon  the  cross. 
As  he  died  there  on  the  cruel  cross  that  Friday  in  the  long  ago,  he 
shows  us  that  God  is  hke  that — "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
.  .  ."  Love  is  self-giving.  Love  goes  to  the  cross.  Life  is  not  all  a  bed 
of  roses.  Life  is  suflFering,  rejection,  crucifixion.  Through  this  death, 
Jesus  Christ  did  something  for  us  that  we  could  not  do  for  ourselves. 
And  that  the  cross  is  magnetic.  Said  he:  "And  I,  when  I  am  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  to  myself"  (John  12:32). 

But  the  cross  was  not  the  end.  After  the  cross  came  the  resurrec- 
tion. Death  does  not  say  the  last  word.  On  the  third  day  he  arose.  He 
was  victor  over  sin,  victor  over  death,  victor  over  the  grave.  And  he 
said:  "Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also." 

No  wonder  a  man  like  Paul  could  say:  "God  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself  ..."  (2  Cor.  5:19). 

There  are  many  mysteries  about  God — and  Christ's  relation  to 
God.  If  we  knew  all  about  God  we  would  be  as  God.  No,  we  are  finite. 
There  are  three  errors  that  we  must  steer  away  from  in  our  thinking 
about  Jesus'  relation  to  God: 

1.  He  is  not  another  God. 

2.  He  is  not  a  substitute  for  God. 

3.  He  is  not  mere  man. 

As  Christians  have  thought  of  these  things  and  tried  to  understand 
them,  many  have  come  to  believe  in  the  concept  of  the  Trinity:  God  in 
three  persons.  This  concept,  of  course,  is  difiicult  for  the  human  mind 
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to  grasp.  But,  in  keeping  with  our  basic  Protestant  principle,  let  us: 
go  back  to  the  Bible  and  see  what  it  says.  And  there  we  find  God  the 
Creator,  Sustainer,  the  Father,  the  One  who  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  redeem  it.  There  we  find  Jesus  Christ,  God  the  Son,  who 
gave  his  life  on  Calvary  for  all  mankind  and  arose  to  win  the  complete 
victory  over  death  and  sin.  And  there  we  find  the  Holy  Spirit  whom 
Jesus  promised  to  send  after  his  death  and  did  send  to  convict  the 
world  of  righteousness  and  sin  and  to  bring  comfort  and  help  in  liv- 
ing the  Christian  life  day  by  day.  We  cannot  explain  all  that  is  in- 
volved here,  yet  we  believe  it  and  accept  it  as  truth. 

Supreme  in  the  Church 

Early  in  his  ministry,  Jesus  knew  that  he  would  be  rejected  by  men 
("He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not"),  and  so  he 
began  to  prepare  his  small  group  of  disciples  to  carry  on  his  mission 
and  message  after  his  death.  This  small  group  became  the  church  and 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  developed  into  the  most  important 
body  in  the  whole  world. 

The  term  "church"  comes  from  the  Greek  word,  ecclesia,  which 
means  "the  called  out."  It  refers  not  to  a  building  but  to  people — to 
those  who  have  become  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  and  thus  have  been 
called  out  from  the  world.  At  times,  we  use  the  term  to  refer  to  all 
Christians  who  have  ever  lived;  at  other  times  we  think  of  the 
ecumenical  body  of  Christ  around  the  world;  at  still  other  times  we 
may  refer  to  a  local  group  of  believers.  We  are  thinking  here  of  the 
church  in  its  comprehensive  meaning. 

And  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church — not  a  man,  not  a  group  of 
men,  but  Jesus  Christ  the  divine  Son  of  God.  Note  what  the  Scriptures 
say.  Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it  (Eph.  5:25).  He 
made  himself  its  head:  "For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife  as 
Christ  is  head  of  the  church,  his  body,  and  is  himself  its  Savior" 
(Eph.  5:23). 

To  be  sure,  Jesus  himself  chooses  human,  imperfect  men,  to  take 
places  of  leadership  in  his  visible  church  here  on  earth.  But  the  thing 
we  must  remember  is  that  these  men — all  of  them — are  imperfect. 
The  statement  of  Paul  that  all  men  are  sinners  (Rom.  5:12)  certainly 
applies  to  them  as  it  does  to  everyone  else.  These  men  must  ever  seek 
the  leadership  and  guidance  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  they  must  remember 
that  theirs  are  the  words  of  men  and  not  of  God.  No  one  has  ever 
been  appointed  to  take  Christ's  place  as  leader  of  the  church. 
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Jesus  did  not  use  the  term  "church"  very  often  but  once  he  did 
use  it  when  he  was  talking  with  his  disciples  near  Caesarea  Philippi 
(Matt.  16:13-20).  This  was  a  crucial  point  in  his  ministry  and  he  tests 
out  his  disciples  to  see  if  they  have  discovered  who  he  really  was. 
First,  he  asks:  "Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man  is?"  The  reply: 
Some  say  you  are  Elijah;  others  John  the  Baptist;  and  still  others  one 
of  the  prophets.  Then,  as  if  to  say,  all  these  points  of  view  are  in- 
adequate, he  asks:  "Who  say  you  that  I  am?"  The  Apostle  Peter 
speaks  up  for  the  group:  "You  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  This  was  the  great  confession  Jesus  had  been  waiting  for.  He 
accepts  it.  No  doubt  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  his  heart  that  the 
disciples  had  come  to  believe  in  him  as  the  Messiah. 

Then  Jesus  goes  on.  He  says  to  Peter  in  essence:  This  did  not  come 
to  you  out  of  your  intellect;  this  was  a  divine  revelation.  Now:  "I  tell 
you,  you  are  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
powers  of  death  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  For  Jesus  then  the  church 
was  a  spiritual  fellowship  based  upon  the  confession  and  character 
of  Peter  and  the  other  disciples.  Here  were  the  initial  members  of  the 
church — these  confessing  men  who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
Of  such  men  the  church  has  been  composed  through  all  the  genera- 
tions. 

Peter  had  no  special  distinction,  except  whatever  distinction  he  had 
as  a  natural  leader  of  the  disciples.  Immediately  after  this  event,  Jesus 
tells  him,  "Get  behind  me,  Satan"  (Matt.  16:23).  Then  Peter,  the 
weak  one,  denied  his  Lord  three  times  (Luke  22:61).  And  finally, 
when  Peter  withdrew  from  those  who  would  give  fellowship  to  Gentile 
Christians,  Paul  opposed  him  to  his  face  (Gal.  2:11). 

The  keys  Christ  gave  to  these  early  disciples  were  simply  the  same 
keys  Christians  have  always  had — ^the  keys  to  open  the  door  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  witnessing  to  the  power  of  Christ  to  redeem  men 
from  their  sins.  As  A.  T.  Robertson  says:  "The  same  power  here  given 
to  Peter  belongs  to  every  disciple  of  Jesus  in  all  the  ages." 

Movements  Seeking  to  Dethrone  Christ 

Today  there  are  in  the  world  several  powerful  movements  which 
seek  to  rob  Christ  of  his  supreme  position.  As  those  who  believe  in  the 
Lordship  of  Jesus,  we  must  oppose  these  movements: 

Communism — which  would  abolish  Christ  altogether  and  substi- 
tute the  atheism  of  a  socialist  state. 

Materialism — which  would  place  the  power  of  the  almighty  dollar 
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above  everything  else,  including  Christ. 

Ecclesiasticism — which  honors  Christ  with  the  lips,  but  buries  his: 
spirit  and  teachings  beneath  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Secularism — which  is  not  really  against  Christ,  but  is  so  busy  with  a 
thousand  and  one  httle  things  of  modem  life  that  it  simply  leaves  no* 
time  for  Christ. 

Paganism — which  has  no  use  for  Christ  and  his  way  of  life,  and  sets 
up  earthly  standards  of  its  own. 

Heathenism — which  represents  non-Christian  religions  that  have 
been  revitalized  and  are  even  sending  missionaries  to  the  United  States, 

These  groups,  along  with  others  not  mentioned,  are  doing  their  best 
to  discredit  Christ  and  to  lessen  his  influence  all  over  the  world. 

Protestants  are  called  to  a  new  dedication  today;  a  dedication  to 
Christ  as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords;  as  the  one  who  has  come 
into  the  world  as  the  light  of  the  world,  the  light  of  truth,  the  light  of 
God,  the  light  of  life.  We  must  lift  him  up  and  let  his  light  shine  into 
all  the  dark  areas  of  the  world.  We  must  not  let  anything  take  his 
place;  if  we  do,  we  shall  fail  and  we  shall  fail  miserably.  We  must 
aflBrm  by  words  and  deeds  that  exclusive  Lordship  belongs  to  only 
one — to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God! 


WE  OWN  NO  OTHER  MASTER 

Protestants  know  no  other  lord  and  master  save  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God. 

They  place  no  one,  nor  any  thing,  between  themselves  and 
Christ. 

Protestants  center  their  worship  around  Christ. 

They  believe  that  he  may  be  approached  directly  in  prayer. 

Protestants  accept  the  formulas  of  the  Trinity  (Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit),  and  they  find  the  Father  through  the  Son. 

They  believe  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  supremacy  of  Christ 
in  life  as  well  as  in  theology. 

Protestants  have,  through  the  centuries,  received  their  inspira- 
tion and  spiritual  power  from  Christ. 

They  are  not  willing  to  compromise  at  this  point,  for  to  com- 
promise would  be  to  deny  the  cardinal  principle  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith. 
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Danger  for  Mei  Wong 


By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


Mei  Wong  had  been  warned  that  Ah  Cheng  planned  to  even 
the  score  .  .  . 


MEI  WONG  carefully  removed 
the  outer  wrappings  from  a 
package  just  delivered  by  messenger 
as  David  Fletcher,  spare,  pleasant- 
faced  editor  of  the  Bombay  News, 
watched  with  interest.  The  stout 
proprietor  of  the  Bombay  Art  and 
Curio  Company  lifted  the  packing 
material  from  the  sturdy  carton  and 
brought  out  a  gilt  figure  of  a  bear. 

Fletcher  stared  at  the  foot-high 
figure  with  keenly  appraising  eyes 
as  Mei  Wong  placed  it  on  his  broad 
mahogany  desk. 

"The  Chou  Dynasty,"  the  editor 
said.  "An  exquisite  creation.  Seems 
to  be  a  sitting  panda." 

"It  is  very  rare,"  the  elderly 
Chinese  agreed,  his  moon-face  quite 
expressionless.  "I  had  not  expected 
to  ever  receive  this,  although  I  have 
a  standing  offer  for  such  a  piece  with 
several  dealers." 

The  quiet  of  the  big  treasure-filled 
studio  was  broken  as  the  entrance 
door  swung  open  abruptly  and  a 
Tieavy-set  man  with  a  florid  face  and 
the  cold  eyes  of  a  vulture  entered. 

Mei  Wong  raised  his  head  and 
saw  that  it  was  shipping  millionaire, 
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Henry  Larosa.  The  old  Chinese  was 
disturbed.  He  knew  that  Larosa  and 
David  Fletcher  were  enemies.  And 
with  good  reason.  Larosa's  unscrup- 
ulous career  had  reached  its  high 
point  with  the  brutal  murder  of  his 
business  partner.  And  although 
Larosa  maintained  his  innocence  and 
a  technicality  freed  him  in  the  courts, 
all  Bombay  felt  him  to  be  guilty. 

He  had  continued  his  career  of 
arrogant  dishonesty.  And  the  scandal 
of  his  leaking  tramp  ships,  manned 
with  crews  of  thugs  and  ready  to 
handle  any  contraband  for  a  price, 
was  common  gossip  in  every  port 
of  the  East. 

Mei  Wong  had  found  Larosa  not 
only  unpleasant  but  dishonest  as 
well. 

Now,  looking  at  the  art  dealer 
and  Fletcher,  Larosa  smiled  nastily. 
"I  was  hoping  to  find  you  alone." 
His  voice  was  harsh  and  had  the 
suggestion  of  an  accent.  "But  I  see 
you  have  an  important  visitor,"  he 
continued  scornfully. 

The  editor  faced  the  ship  owner. 
"So  you  remember  me?" 

"I'm  not  liable  to  forget  the  way 


your  paper  covered  my  trial,"  Larosa 
said. 

"You  were  acquitted  of  the  mur- 
der. Tm  sure  we  made  that  plain  in 
our  reporting,"  Fletcher  told  him. 

Larosa's  voice  was  grim.  "Still  you 
managed  to  throw  suspicion  on  my 
innocence  and  make  it  appear  I  was 
guilty.  I  won  t  forget  that,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor." Fletcher's  face  went  white, 
showing  the  intensity  of  his  anger. 

The  squat  millionaire  swung 
around  now  to  give  his  attention  to 
Mei  Wong. 

"I  asked  you  some  time  ago  to 
pick  me  up  an  emerald  necklace," 
Larosa  began,  "and  I " 

"Please,  I  have  no  time  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Something  urgent  re- 
quires my  attention,"  Mei  Wong 
interrupted,  standing  up  behind  his 
desk. 


"What  about  the  necklace?" 

"I  told  you  before.  I  am  unable 
to  supply  it,"  Mei  Wong  said  quietly. 
"There  are  other  dealers." 

Larosa  moved  closer  to  the  ancient 
Chinese;  his  anger  was  rising.  "Per- 
haps my  money  isn't  good  enough 
for   you?" 

Mei  Wong  shiugged.  "One  must 
buy  and  sell  where  one  can." 

"You  think  I'm  a  murderer,  too!" 
the  ship  owner's  burst  of  temper 
took  in  both  Mei  Wong  and  his 
friend.  "Well,  think  what  you  like! 
The  courts  can  only  try  a  man  once. 
And,  guilty  or  not,  I'm  free!" 

"We  are  well  aware  of  that," 
Fletcher's  tone  was  thin. 

IN  an  effort  to  change  the  subject 
and  rid  himself  of  the  unwanted 
visitor  Mei  Wong  said  placidly:  "Be- 
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ing  wealthy  has  advantages,  Mr. 
Larosa.  I  have  seen  your  new  sea- 
plane. I  understand  you  use  it  a 
great  deal  these  days." 

Larosa  scowled  at  the  art  dealer. 
"Yes.  And  I  pilot  it  myself.  Because 
I  trust  no  one.  And  that  includes 
you,  Mei  Wong." 

"Wisdom  coupled  with  a  slow 
temper  becomes  great  wisdom,"  Mei 
Wong  suggested.  "You  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  angry  with  me." 

"I  buy  what  I  v/ant  where  I  want 
it!"  Larosa's  tone  was  bullying. 
"Right  now  I'm  after  an  emerald 
necklace."  He  glanced  down  and  his 
eyes  fastened  on  the  bronze  figure 
of  the  bear  on  Mei  Wong's  desk. 
"How  much?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  not  for  sale,"  the  art  dealer 
told  him. 

"I  like  it,"  Larosa  said  stubbornly. 
"Are  not  your  items  for  sale?  What's 
the  price?" 

Mei  Wong's  heavy-lidded  eyes 
studied  the  figure,  then  he  looked 
up  at  the  millionaire.  "I  cannot  waste 
time  in  further  conversation.  I'm 
sorry." 

Larosa  waved  at  the  room's  great 
clutter  of  showcases  and  shelves 
crowded  with  rare  china,  jade,  and 
silver  and  bronze  pieces  of  every 
shape  and  size.  "You  won't  sell  me 
any  of  this  stuff!"  He  reached  in 
his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  wallet. 
"There's  two  hundred  pounds!"  He 
sounded  h'ke  a  demented  man.  He 
flung  the  bills  on  the  desk.  "That 
should  satisfy  you." 

Mei  Wong  shook  his  head.  "You 
cannot  have  this  at  any  price." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  Larosa 
said  with  a  sour  smile  and  whipped 
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out  a  small  gun  and  covered  the  old 
Chinese  and  Fletcher.  Then  reaching 
over  he  snatched  the  bronze  bear 
from  Mei  Wong's  desk. 

Mei  Wong  spoke  quietly.  "I  must 
warn  you  that  you  may  be  inviting 
disaster." 

The  ship  owner  backed  to  the 
door,  holding  the  piece  to  him. 
"Don't  threaten  me,  old  man.  I've 
taken  this  trick.  You've  done  business 
with  me,  Hke  it  or  not!" 

Then  he  was  gone.  A  second  of 
stunned  silence  passed  before 
Fletcher  turned  to  Mei  Wong.  "The 
man  is  obviously  unbalanced,"  the 
editor  said.  "You  are  going  to  call 
the  police,  of  course?" 

The  art  dealer  nodded  and  took 
up  the  phone  but  the  line  to  police 
headquarters  was  busy.  Minutes 
later  he  tried  the  number  again. 
This  time  the  call  went  through  and 
he  asked  to  speak  with  his  close 
friend.  Inspector  Bannerjee. 

Explaining  what  had  happened 
Mei  Wong  suggested  Larosa  might 
be  intercepted  at  the  South  Docks 
where  he  kept  his  seaplane.  And  he 
added  a  special  word  of  caution: 
"I  would  ask,  Inspector,  that  you  be 
most  particular  in  the  handling  of 
the  Chou  Dynasty  bronze  bear.  And 
phone  me  from  the  docks  if  you  re- 
cover it." 

As  time  passed  and  no  word  came 
from  Inspector  Bannerjee.  Mei  Wong 
paced  restlessly  back  and  forth,  his 
gray  head  bent  in  serious  thought. 

Finally  he  came  to  a  halt  by  the 
editor's  chair  and  eyes  still  on  the 
rich  red  carpet  that  lined  the  room, 
he  murmured:  "Perhaps  I  should 
explain."  And  he  crossed  to  his  desk 


and  opening  a  drawer  brought  out  a 
folder  of  correspondence  from  which 
he  selected  a  sheet  of  blue  note- 
paper.  "Read  it,"  he  said  tonelessly, 
handing  the  letter  to  Fletcher. 

The  editor  studied  the  spidery 
handwriting  in  brownish-black  ink. 
The  message  was  brief:  "Word  has 
come  to  me  that  Ah  Cheng,  whose 
smuggling  activities  you  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  police,  is  deter- 
mined to  even  his  score  with  you. 
I  have  heard  a  whisper  of  his  plan, 
Mei  Wong.  And  would  warn  you 
to  be  most  cautious  of  any  article 
unexpectedly  delivered  by  messen- 
ger." 

The  soft  far-off  drone  of  a  plane 
interrupted  Fletcher's  reading.  Mei 
Wong  hurried  to  the  big  window 
overlooking  the  bay  and  the  editor 
followed.  High  above  the  water  a 
glistening  seaplane  winged  across 
the  cloudless  sky. 

"Larosa,"  Mei  Wong  said.  "The 
police  didn't  reach  him  after  all." 

As  the  plane  neared  the  horizon 
there  was  a  sudden  burst  of  flame 
and  smoke  from  it. 

"The  bronze  bear!"  Fletcher  spoke 
with  awe. 

Mei  Wong's  inscrutable  eyes 
watched  the  trailing  clouds  of  smoke. 
"I  tried  to  stop  him,"  he  said.  "He 
would  not  listen.  The  dragon  of 
wickedness  must  finally  perish  of  his 
own  venom."  ■  ■ 


'SFUNNY 

Today  I  heard  a  rumor 
That  almost  made  me  flip; 

There's  talk  of  putting  humor 
Into   the   comic   strip! 

— Margaret  Mohan 
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The  hugeness  of  the  redwood  trees  is  shown  by  this  mammonth  redwood  log. 
Most  of  the  redwoods  now  living  are  from  2,000  to  3,000  years  of  age. 


s 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


T  UMBERJACKS  of  the  fabulous 
-■-^  Redwood  Empire  north  of  San 
Francisco  dote  in  recounting  the 
reaction  of  an  Eastern  lumberman 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  glimpsing 
his  first  redwood  log  being  dragged 
from  the  woods.  '"Whoever  cut  that 
tree  down,"  he  cried,  "is  a  gol- 
durned  liar!" 

Doubtless  the  story  is  fictitious, 
but  it  matters  not.  It  does  graphical- 
ly epitomize  the  wonderment  and 
incredulity  you  experience  when 
first  gazing  upon  the  redwoods;  they 
number  among  the  marvels  of  crea- 
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tion.  Their  great  age  and  awe-inspir- 
ing magnitude  leave  you  feeling 
small  and  insignificant. 

In  entering  a  redwood  forest  an 
aura  of  reverence  envelops  you. 
Long  shafts  of  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  trees  foster  a  feeling  of 
glory  and  solemnity.  Little  wonder 
that  many  refer  to  the  titans  as 
"God's  Cathedrals." 

While  it's  true  that  some  over- 
zealous  Californians  are  inclined  to 
overstate  things,  it's  equally  true 
that  only  superlatives  adequately 
describe     the     Redwood     Empire. 


Glowing  adivX^tives  don't  overshoot 
the  mark — they're  true. 

Among  the  redwoods  you  inhale 
fresh,  heady  air — an  invigorating 
blend  of  ocean,  mountain  and  forest 
that's  refreshingly  diflferent  from 
civilization's  mundane  smells.  You 
walk  on  a  plush,  silent  carpet  of 
needles  that  started  to  form  cen- 
turies ago.  It's  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  historical  occurrences  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  these  forest 
monarchs  which  date  back  to  the 
time  Alexander  the  Great  launched 
his  world  conquest  in  336  B.G.  They 
were  giants  during  the  Crusades  in 
1147  and  w^hen  King  John  signed 
the  Magna  Carta  in  1215. 

"The  Avenue  of  Giants,"  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  stands  of  red- 
woods, stretches  for  thirty  miles 
along  the  California  highway 
through,  perhaps,  the  thickest  and 
grandest  groves  of  all.  Further  north 
the  "Trees  of  Mystery"  cover  a 
thirty-seven  acre  grove  with  many 
unusual,  sometimes  fantastic,  red- 
woods. Standing  here  in  the  center 
of  a  semi-circular  group  of  these 
colossal  trees,  visitors  hear  Joyce  Kil- 
mer's beautiful  poem  "Trees"  sung. 

Stretching  hundreds  of  miles  north 
from  the  San  Francisco  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  to  the  Oregon  border,  the 
Redwood  Empire  boasts  more  than 
97  per  cent  of  the  earth's  redwoods. 
In  addition,  there  are  countless 
beaches  and  rivers,  mountains  and 
lakes,  orchards  and  valleys,  not  to 
mention  the  rugged  Pacific  coast 
line,  numerous  points  rich  in  histori- 
cal lore,  and  a  colorful  tapestiy  of 
flowers  that  bloom  throughout  the 
summer. 


Passenger  car  is  dwarfed  by  forest 
giants  along  the  Redwood  Highway. 


TF  you're  botanically  minded,  red- 
-*■  w^ood  is  Sequoia  Sempervirens 
(the  ever-Hving  sequoia).  Its  cousin. 
Sequoia  Gigantea  (giant  sequoia  or 
big  tree),  usually  grows  south  of 
San  Francisco  and  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  redwood.  Actually,  the 
two  trees  differ  so  widely  in  habit 
that  one  will  not  live  in  the  same 
forest  or  the  same  climate  with  the 
other. 

In  dim  epochs  of  long  ago  species 
of  Sequoia  covered  virtually  all  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  in  company 
with  now  long-extinct  dinosaurs  and 
mammoths.  The  Sequoia  species  re- 
main the  sole  survivors  to  weather 
an  ice  age  that  denuded  half  the 
earth.  They  alone  came  unscathed 
through    Mother    Nature's    convolu- 
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Interesting  geysers   are   to  be  seen 
frequently  in  the  Redwood  Empire. 

tions  that  converted  valleys  into 
mountains  and  mountains  into  sea 
bottoms.  They  stand  today  as  stal- 
wart relics  of  the  age  when  giant 
creatures  roamed  the  earth. 

As  nearly  immortal  as  any  living 
thing  can  be,  the  redwood  has  no 
limit  to  its  life  span.  If  it  is  cut  down, 
it  inevitably  sprouts  at  the  stump 
and  grows  again,  not  as  a  new  tree 
but  as  a  resurrected  one  of  the  same 
generation.  Even  if  the  tree  is  cut 
at  the  ground,  the  roots,  unless  utter- 
ly destroyed,  reproduce  the  whole 
tree  again.  So  it  appears  that  the  life 
of  an  individual  redwood  continues 
indefinitely — perhaps  eternally! 

The  "Founders  Tree,"  tallest  living 
thing  in  the  world,  soars  above  the 
Bull  Creek  Grove  at  Dyerville  near 
the  heart  of  the  Redwood  Empire. 
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It  towers  364  feet  in  the  air, 
measures  twenty-five  feet  through  its 
base  and  its  first  branch  shoots  out 
262  feet  above  the  ground. 

Another  redwood,  250  feet  high 
with  a  hollow  in  its  base,  once  served 
as  a  bunkhouse  for  railroad  workers. 
The  bizarre  "Chandelier  Tree"  strad- 
dles the  road  with  a  tunnel  through 
which  motorists  drive  their  cars. 

Among  the  points  of  interest  in 
the  Redwood  Empire  are  active 
geysers  that  shoot  steaming  water 
high  into  the  air  near  Calistoga  in 
the  shadow  of  Mount  St.  Helena. 
One  of  the  motels  here  pipes  in  hot 
geyser  water  for  heat.  Studded  with 
mineral  springs  and  health  spas,  this 
area  is  a  mecca  for  arthritics,  rheu- 
matics, neurotics  and  kindred  suf- 
ferers. The  spas  feature  mud,  sul- 
phur, and  steam  baths,  massage 
treatment,  drinking  of  the  waters, 
swimming  and  special  care  by  phy- 
sicians and  physiotherapists. 

The  Empire  abounds  in  world- 
famous  names  and  historical  lore. 
At  Santa  Rosa,  Luther  Burbank 
conducted  his  amazing  experiments 
with  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  ■ 
originating  about  sixty  new  varieties 
of  plums  and  prunes.  Most  visitors 
better  appreciate  Burbank's  patience 
and  genius  in  cross  breeding  and 
hybridizing  after  visiting  his  home 
and  garden.  The  wizard  lies  at  rest 
in  the  garden  under  an  evergreen 
monument. 

in  LAGS  of  many  nations  have 
-■"  fluttered  over  the  Redwood  Em- 
pire. Almost  four  centuries  ago,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  claimed  California  for 
Queen    Elizabeth    of    England.    He 


stepped  ashore  from  his  good  ship 
Golden  Hind  at  a  cove  now  known 
as  Drake's  Bay,  just  a  bit  north  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

Less  than  150  years  ago  the  Rus- 
sians held  a  "beachhead"  in  the 
Redwood  Empire  at  Fort  Ross.  The 
Muscovites  with  their  Aleut  Indian 
slaves  farmed  and  hunted  there  from 
1812  to  1841  to  provide  food  for 
Czarist  ships  engaged  in  whaling, 
fishing  and  seal  hunting  off  Alaska. 
The  stockade,  lookout  tower,  chapel 
and  commandant's  quarters  have 
been  restored  as  a  state  monument. 
"Russian  River,"  "Sebastepol,"  and 
other  local  nomenclature  still  reflect 
the  Muscovite  influence. 

Throughout  the  Redwood  Empire 
are  evidences  of  gigantic  lumbering 
operations.  Visitors  sometimes  hear 
the  familiar  cry  "Tim-mm-burr"  as 
a  forest  leviathan  bites  the  dust. 
Felling  a  redwood  requires  extraor- 
dinary  skill.    It  must  be   aimed  to 


These  huge  redwood  logs  will  soon  be 
stripped  of  bark  and  moved  to  the 
sawmill  to  be  cut  into  lumber. 


Luther  Burbank's  home  at  Santa  Rosa,  California.  The  remarkable  creator 
of  fruit  and  plant  varieties  lived  and  worked  in  the  Redwood  Empire. 


prevent  its  150-ton  falling  weight 
from  shattering  its  own  wood  or 
crashing  into  nearby  trees. 

Lumbering  ranks  as  a  major 
industry  here,  with  some  three 
hundred  mills  in  operation.  The 
larger  ones  at  Fort  Bragg,  Scotia 
and  Eureka,  feature  forty-minute 
■guided  tours  through  the  plants. 
Lumbering  interests,  however,  ex- 
bibit  a  keen  awareness  of  the  value 
of  preserving  the  redwoods  and 
maintain  tree-farming  projects  as 
an  investment  in  the  future. 

Modern  home  builders,  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  manufacturers,  demand 
more  and  more  redwood.  One  three 
liundred  foot  tall  redwood  contains 
three  hundred  thousand  board  feet 
of  lumber — enough  to  build  thirty 
live-room  bungalows. 

Strong  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
and  nearly  immune  to  termite  attack, 
redwood  makes  excellent  fence  posts 
and  wharf  piles.  Satiny-textured  red- 
wood salad  bowls,  ash  trays,  picture 
frames,  book  ends  and  even  lamp 
bases  adorn  many  homes.  Railroad 
companies  employ  the  sturdy  wood 
for  ties  and  water  tanks. 

The  redwoods  are  truly  enchant- 
ing spectacles.  After  reveling  in  the 
stately  grandeur  of  this  land  of  the 
living  centuries,  a  world  traveler  de- 
clared: "I  wouldn't  trade  the  oppor- 
lunity  to  visit  the  redwoods  for  all 
my  world  travels.  They  are  the  most 
■exciting  and  enthralling  sights  this 
side  of  heaven."  ■  ■ 


Life  today  is  like  a  round  of  golf; 
as  soon  as  we  get  out  of  one  hole, 
we  head  for  another. 


April  is  USO  Month 


— Maurice  Seitter 


IVNEBEVER  imm 


'T'HE  USO  operates  245  clubs  and 
-■-  centers  in  continental  U.S.  and 
22  overseas.  It  is  a  voluntary,  civil- 
ian federation  of  six  national  agen- 
cies: the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  National 
Catholic  Community  Service,  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
the  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion. 

Last  year  in  the  U.S.  some  80,000 
civilians  volunteered  five  million 
hours  of  devoted  service,  which  com- 
bined with  the  work  of  USO  pro- 
fessional staff,  made  possible:  42,- 
389,907  visitations  by  GIs  to  USO 
clubs  and  centers;  answering  7,000,- 
000  informational  queries  from  serv- 
icemen and  their  families;  serving 
more  than  14,000,000  at  USO  snack 
bars  and  canteens;  arranging  dances, 
parties,  picnics  attended  by  a  re- 
volving audience  of  10,000,000  serv- 
icemen and  women. 
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Soldier  of  God       {Continued  from  page  33) 


in  each  course  was  normal  enroll- 
ment. 

Only  his  faith  in  God,  Borneman 
says,  enabled  him  to  keep  going 
during  those  years.  He  remembers 
two  hymns  especially  that  he  kept 
going  over  in  his  mind  when  he  was 
in  sharpest  need  of  strength  to  with- 
stand his  ordeals:  Lead  On,  O  King 
Eternal,  and  O  Jesus,  I  Have  Prom- 
ised To  Serve  Thee  to  the  End. 

THE  men  who  brought  no  faith 
with  them,  and  failed  to  acquire 
it,  didn't  last  long.  "We  saw  many 
men  die  because  they  had  lost  the 
will  to  hve.  With  so  much  evil  all 
around  us,  faith  in  a  righteous,  lov- 
ing God  wasn't  easy  for  some  men. 
And  as  the  months  dragged  into 
years,  it  was  easy  to  believe  what 
the  Japs  kept  telling  us — that  Amer- 
ica was  finished,  that  we'd  never  be 
rescued.  Many  men  willed  them- 
selves into  death  just  to  escape." 

But  to  many  others  the  man-made 

hell  of  hunger  and  pain  proved  to  be 

God's  opportunity.   "With  death  at 

our  doorstep  all  the  time — you  never 

knew  when  a  Japanese  soldier  might 

get  the  impulse  to  raise  his  rifle  and 

;    shoot   you — men   began   wondering 

1    about    the    meaning    of    Hfe."    The 

!    prisoners  were  pathetically  eager  for 

assurance  of  some  better  experience 

after  this  Hfe  ended.  Chaplains  were 

always    answering    questions    about 

immortahty,  then  working  from  that 

to  other  aspects  of  religion. 

For  most  of  the  men,  what  they 


learned  in  prison  was  not  the  shallow 
faith  which  later  came  to  be  called, 
derisively,  "fox-hole  rehgion."  With 
many,  Chaplain  Borneman  says,  it 
was  the  decisive  turning  point  of 
life.  "I  know  six  men  who  are  now 
Presbyterian  ministers  whose  first 
serious  thoughts  of  religion  came 
while  they  were  prisoners  at  Camp 
No.  One.  And  of  course  a  number 
became  clergymen  in  other  churches, 
and  many  more  became  really  dedi- 
cated laymen." 

Chaplain  Borneman  regards  his 
years  in  the  concentration  camp,  the 
lowest  point  in  his  life  from  a  per- 
sonal standpoint,  as  the  high  point 
in  his  ministry.  "The  men  really 
needed  us  chaplains,  and  they  knew 
it.  They  were  desperate  to  receive 
what  we  were  trained  to  give  them." 
In  spite  of  the  starvation  diet  and 
other  obstacles,  the  chaplains  were 
busy  all  the  time — "most  of  us  had 
never  worked  so  hard  in  our  fives." 

Toward  the  close  of  1944,  Ameri- 
can airplanes  began  passing  over  the 
camp,  with  increasing  regularity,  to 
bomb  Japanese  installations.  As  the 
prison  authorities  realized  that  sur- 
render was  not  far  off,  brutalities  and 
kilfings  increased.  In  a  burst  of  fury 
the  Commandant  told  one  of  the 
chaplains,  "You  all  pay!  If  Americans 
come,  you  not  be  here  to  see." 

Yet  when  a  large  American 
flotilla  was  sighted  in  January,  1945, 
the  Japanese  simply  abandoned  the 
camp,  warning  the  prisoners  that  if 
they   ventured  beyond   the   barbed 
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wire,  they  would  be  shot  on  sight. 

For  three  weeks  the  prisoners 
lived  on  the  food  left  behind  by  their 
captors.  Then  one  night  they  heard 
gunshots  outside  the  camp.  Several 
chaplains  lay  on  their  stomachs  in 
the  dirt  as  the  shooting  increased. 
They  agreed  that  the  Japanese,  as  a 
final  gesture  of  defiance,  had  re- 
turned to  kill  the  prisoners. 

Chaplain  Borneman  made  a  deci- 
sion. He  was  a  noncombatant  and  a 
minister  of  God.  He  had  not  raised 
a  weapon  against  another  man  since 
World  War  I.  He  searched  his  con- 
science, and  found  nothing  in  mili- 
tary law  or  Christian  ethics  that 
forbade  him  to  defend  himself 
against  murder. 

Borneman  raced  to  the  kitchen 
and  picked  out  a  huge  meat  knife. 
Then  he  stood  by  the  door,  the  knife 
raised  above  his  head  and  waited. 

Finally  there  were  footsteps,  and 
the  door  opened.  It  was  an  American 
Ranger.  "Anyone  else  in  here?"  he 
asked  calmly.  Borneman  whispered 
"Thank  God,"  and  dropped  the 
knife. 

The  prisoners  were  free. 

i^HAPLAIN  BORNEMAN'S  hero- 
^^  ism  did  not  go  unrecognized  at 
home.  Senator  James  M.  Mead  of 
New  York,  addressing  the  Senate 
about  the  war  record  of  the  chap- 
lains, cited  two  examples:  "The 
Navy's  O'Callahan  and  the  Army's 
Borneman,  both  of  whom  survived 
the  war,  are  among  those  who  will 
live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans." Borneman  received  three 
Silver  Stars  for  Gallantry  in  Action, 
two  Bronze  Stars  for  heroism,  three 
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Purple  Hearts,  and  three  Dis- 
tinguished Unit  Citations. 

He  was  returned  to  the  Philippines 
and  sent  to  Japan  as  a  witness  in  the 
war  crimes  trials.  In  1955  he  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  Brigadier  General, 
Retired.  Although  he  has  met 
Japanese  people  in  professional  or 
social  situations  since  then,  he  admits 
that  it  is  still  hard  to  forget  that  the 
Japanese  he  knew  in  the  concentra- 
tion camp  behaved  in  a  way  that 
seemed  hardly  human. 

After  five  years  in  the  Philippines, 
John  Borneman  saw  American 
church  life  with  new  eyes.  He 
couldn't  forget  the  ragged,  emaci- 
ated members  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Mihtary  Camp  Number 
One,  ready  to  suflFer  like  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  for  their  faith. 
Somehow  the  well-dressed,  overfed 
worshipers  in  stateside  churches 
didn't  stand  up  too  well  in  compari- 
son. Something  was  missing. 

In  a  magazine  article  published 
in  1946  Borneman  wrote:  "Here  we 
still  find,  possibly  in  an  increasing 
measure,  selfishness,  greed,  lust  for 
power,  and  petty  politics.  This  is  true 
among  churchmen  as  well  as  in  the 
lay  professions.  I  have  seen  Wash- 
ington churches  filled  each  Sunday, 
and  as  I  worship  I  wonder  how 
much  of  an  actual  impression  the 
service  makes  on  the  soul  of  each 
one  present.  How  much  is  carried 
out  into  the  actual  battle  of  life 
where  the  Christian  spirit  counts? 

"I  am  confident  that  each  chaplain 
who  served  among  the  war  prisoners 
of  Cabanatuan  and  has  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  could  conscien- 
tiously face  his  Master — and  did  re- 


ceive  the  words  Well  done  .  .  . 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 
Are  we  concerned  about  serving 
men  through  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or 
are  we  more  concerned  about  rank, 
knowing  men  of  influence,  exercising 
the  power  of  petty  politics?  That  I 
have  wondered  since  my  return." 

When  army  doctors  at  Walter 
Reed  discharged  Chaplain  Bomeman 
in  1950  with  the  recommendation 
that  he  retire  from  the  service,  they 
told  him  he  had  only  five  more  years 
to  live.  Characteristically,  Bomeman 
decided  to  give  those  five  years  to 
the  Church.  Fifty-one  was  too  young 
to  go  on  the  shelf. 

But  that  was  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  and  Chaplain  Borneman  is  still 
at  work  on  a  job  that  keeps  him  con- 
stantly on  the  go.  He  visits  all  the 
seminaries  where  Presbyterians 
study,  talking  with  young  men  in- 
terested in  the  chaplaincy.  He  works 
with  military  bases  in  all  the  services 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  Presby- 
terians are  serving.  In  1958,  for 
example,  he  spent  271  days  on  the 
road — or  more  accurately,  in  the  air, 
for  he  still  loves  flying  and  does  most 
of  his  traveling  by  plane. 

Although  he  talks  now  and  then 
of  turning  the  headship  of  the  chap- 
lains over  to  a  younger  man,  he  has 
no  notion  of  retiring  from  the  min- 
istry. If  he  leaves  the  chaplains' 
department,  he  will  take  some  other 
job  in  the  church.  John  Borneman 
has  an  ironclad  conviction  that  the 
Lord  has  kept  him  alive  and  able  to 
work  only  because  he  wants  him  to 
keep  on  working.  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
appropriate  to  call  this  man,  "Soldier 
of  God."  ■  ■ 


JN.11:25,26  Jesus  said ,  I  am  the 
resurrection,  and  the  life:  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live: 

And  whosoever  Hveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die. 


This  is  one  of  the  great  verses 
of  the  Bible.  It  brings  hope  to  all 
those  who  have  lost  loved  ones — 
they  are  not  dead  but  still  aUve. 
It  is  a  promise  of  life  after  death 
to  those  of  us  who  have  not  yet 
died — our  lives  are  eternal  and  in 
the  hands  of  an  eternal  God.  Do 
you  "Hve  and  believe"  in  Jesus 
Christ?  Then  you  will  never  truly 
die. 
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QUIZ  KIDS 

Tiny  tots 

Are  little  guys 
With    mouths    crammed    full 

Of  great  big  whys! 

—Addison  H.  Hallock 
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By  Minnie  May  Lewis 


O  PRING  and  April,  with  all  its  promise,  has  come  to  Everytown, 
^  U.S.A.  The  sap  in  the  willows  is  cUmbing  like  a  fever  thermometer. 
The  countryside  is  Paisley-patterned  with  new-turned  earth  and 
plantings.  Flowering  bulbs  have  escaped  their  musty  dungeon  to 
create  a  riot  of  color  while  long  imprisoned  buds  have  burst  their 
straight  jackets.  The  air  is  nostalgic  with  burnt  fields,  early  blossoms, 
first-mown  grass  and  an  April  world  washed  clean  and  new  and  good. 

The  joyous  "Cheer!  Cheer!"  of  a  cardinal,  startHngly  red  against 
the  white  cloud  of  plum  blossoms,  is  almost  drowned  by  the  wild  cry 
of  a  nestward  flight  of  geese,  high  and  free  against  the  sky.  Who  can 
resist  or  ever  forget  Spring's  miraculous  appearance? 

Mother  Nature  has  set  the  pace.  Across  town  every  housewife  is 
in  a  tizzy  creating  chaos  out  of  familiar  order.  They  wear  themselves, 
and  their  families,  to  distraction  before  emerging,  triumphant,  over 
dirt  and  grime.  They  allow  few  moments  of  relaxation  except  to  chink 
Winter's  gap  of  neighborliness  with  a  delayed  over-the-fence  airing 
of  friendly  gossip. 

Their  menfolk  tinker  with  cars  and  flower  beds,  remove  storms  and 
replace  screens.  They  protestingly  wield  hammers  and  paint  brushes 
with  hands  fairly  itching  to  flick  a  trout-fly  into  the  ripples  of  a  favorite 
stream  or  wham  a  dimpled  white  ball  down  a  family  fairway.  They 
grin,  sympathetically,  at  the  exuberance  of  children  at  play. 

Children,  who  in  their  new  found  freedom  from  Winter's  shackles, 
tumble  and  roll  and  run  and  holler,  living  each  precious  moment  of 
each  precious  day.  They  scatter  like  quicksilver  and  are  as  hard  to 
gather  in.  Days  are  never  long  enough.  They  vigorously  plead  for 
"just  five  minutes  longer"  in  spite  of  dusk's  newly  delayed  darkening. 
They  leave  behind  them  a  vacuumed  silence  that  amplifies  the  wood- 
note  chitterings  of  sleepy  birds,  a  cricket's  insistence,  a  loon  across 
the  lake,  young  loves'  laughter.  Night  claims  the  world  and  wraps 
it  in  tenderness  and  sweet  wonderment. 

It's  April  and  Spring,  with  all  its  promise,  in  Every  town,  U.S.A. 
May  He,  who  created  such  abundant  beauty  and  happiness  and  found 
it  "good,"  continue  His  blessing  and  help  us  to  ever  keep  it  that  way. 
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The  Appointed  Time 

By  Paul  K.  McAfee 

For   your   devotional   life.    Take   time   for   meditation    and    prayer 

The  Living  Christ 

JESUS  was  crucified  and  then  taken  from  the  cross  and  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  a  friend.  The  tomb  was  sealed  and  to  most 
people  Christ  was  simply  one  of  three  persons  put  to  death  one 
spring  day.  He  never  became  for  them  a  risen,  warm,  and  living 
spiritual  reality. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  even  today  many  still  think  of  Christ  as 
sealed  away.  Indeed,  for  them  he  is,  if  they  have  sealed  him  out 
of  their  lives. 

Yet  for  men  of  faith  Christ  is  not  dead.  He  broke  the  door  of 
the  tomb  and  came  forth  as  the  conqueror  of  death  and  sin.  He 
lives!  He  lives  in  his  own  life;  he  lives  in  his  teachings;  he  lives 
in  his  church;  he  lives  in  us.  By  accepting  him  as  our  personal 
Savior,  w^e  let  him  Hve  again  in  our  lives.  Then  the  powder  of  the 
living  Christ  gives  us  the  victory  over  sin,  and  death  and  the 
grave. 

READ:  Mark  16:1-7 

PRAYER:  Our  Father,  we  pray  that  we  may  surrender  our  Hves 
to  the  risen  Lord.  Let  the  dynamic  power  of  his  resurrection 
quicken  us  so  we  \yill  become  active,  cheerful  and  obedient 
servants  of  thine.  This  we  pray  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Saving  Grace 

TV  yTEN  are  saved  in  various  ways.  A  father  pulls  his  young  son 
-*-^-*-  out  of  the  path  of  a  speeding  automobile  and  saves  his  life. 
A  soldier  braves  enemy  fire  to  bring  to  safety  a  wounded  buddy 
and  thus  saves  him  from  death.  A  lifeguard  swims  to  the  rescue 
of  the  swimmer  who  has  gone  out  beyond  the  danger  zone  and 
saves  him  from  drowning.  These  are  all  saved  physically. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  be  saved.  It  is  to  be  saved  from  sin 
and  find  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Jesus  does  not  force  this  salva- 
tion upon  us.  He  gives  us  the  choice  of  accepting  him  or  rejecting 
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him.  If  we  accept  him,  we  secure  this  salvation.  But  if  we  reject 
him,  in  turn  we  reject  God  and  Hfe  and  take  the  road  to  hell. 

How  are  we  saved  spiritually?  By  turning  from  sin,  accepting 
Christ  as  Lord  and  dedicating  all  of  Hfe  to  him.  It  is  better  to  die 
physically  and  be  saved  spiritually — than  to  be  saved  physically 
and  die  spiritually. 

READ:  Acts  15:1-21 

PRAYER:  Save  me,  O  Lord,  from  sin,  and  cleanse  me — make  me 
pure  within.  Amen. 

Walking  Without  Fear 

WHEN  a  man  is  in  favor  with  his  neighbors  he  has  no  fear 
regardless  where  he  walks.  The  poet,  Robert  Frost,  says, 
"Good  fences  make  good  neighbors."  When  two  men  work  to- 
gether at  such  a  humble  task  as  mending  a  stone  wall  between 
them,  they  find  mutual  understanding  and  liking. 

Should  men  fear  God?  No!  But  men  should  fear  to  walk  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  displeasing  to  God.  There  is  a  place  for 
such  discernment — or  fear,  if  that  term  is  better. 

When  man  is  right,  then  the  upward  way  toward  God  is  a 
blessed  one  even  though  it  may  sometimes  be  rough.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  "the  redeemed  shall  walk."  It  is  the  way  of  faith  and 
not  of  fear. 

READ:  Isaiah  35:1-10 

PRAYER:  Heavenly  Father,  thou  hast  said  that  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear.  So  teach  me  to  love  thee  so  I  will  not  be  afraid. 
Lead  me  in  paths  of  righteousness  for  thy  name's  sake.  Through 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Avoid  the  Middle  Road 

/^  ENERALLY  we  dislike  anyone  who  keeps  in  the  middle  of 
^^,  the  road  and  takes  no  stand  on  either  side  of  a  question. 
Robert  Frost  has  a  delightful  poem  about  two  roads : 

Two  roads  diverged  into  a  yellow  wood, 
and  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
and  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth  .  .  .* 


*  From  You  Come  Too  by  Robert  Frost.  Copyright,  1916.  1921,  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  Inc.  Copyright,  1944,  by  Robert  Frost.  Copyright  ©  1959  by  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  Inc.   By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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In  this  poem  eventually  the  traveler  does  choose  one  road  and 
follow  it.  We  prefer  to  have  a  man  take  his  stand  with  us.  Then 
we  can  talk  with  him  confidentially  and  trust  him  with  our  iimer- 
most  secrets.  If  a  man  is  against  us,  we  want  him  to  say  so.  If 
he  lives  in  Halfway  House,  we  cannot  trust  him  for  we  do  not 
know  where  he'll  finally  land. 

A  true  Christian  knows  and  shows  where  he  stands.  Th^'^ 
is  no  wishy-washiness  in  his  life.  He  is  not  a  fence  sitter!  Remem- 
ber Christ  wants  no  lukewarm  Christians. 

READ:  Revelation  3:10-22 

PRAYER:  Make  me  fully  Christian,  O  God;  let  me  stand  firmly 
for  the  things  that  are  right  regardless  of  the  cost.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


^"^  ABOVE  ANP  BEYOND. 


i>.i> 


'•••m       '^m^(?         ti^   jj> 


ON  TME  ENEMV.    ME  WA^  LAST  SEEN 
WITM  ALL  HIS  GUHS  BLA7INJG-  PIVIN6- 
TOWAeP  A  G^O[}P  OF  ARMORED 
YEMICLES.  MIS  AIRCRAFT  D)S)NTEf2- 
GR/\TEV  UPON  IMPACT  IN  THE 
TARG-ET  AREA. 


Gl™  FI(?HTER  BOMBER  SQUADRON 
[QTH  FI6-MTER  BOMBER  (fROUP 

JO  RECElViE  "me  ME£>Al  OF  HOWOfe, 
POSTHOMOOSLV  RDR  AIR  FOI^CE 
ACTION  IMK0I2EA       '  ' 
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^et  7i^  'Pn^n^ 


Holy  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the 
great  victories  of  the  Christ:  for  his 
victory'^^ver  sin,  over  death,  and  over 
the  grave.  And  we  thank  thee  that 
through  Jesus  Christ,  we  too  may 
win  these  victories.  We  know  that 
through  thy  Son  we  have  already 
passed  from  death  unto  life;  we  have 
experienced  the  miracle  of  the  new 
birth;  and  so  we  possess  life,  eternal 
life.  Help  us  to  let  this  eternal  life 
shine  out  from  us  to  all  others 
around  us.  May  we  bear  the  image 
of  thy  divine  life.  Lord,  strengthen 
our  conviction  that  death  is  not  the 
end  of  life  but  a  passage  into  a  more 
abundant  life.  And  even  though 
these  bodies  go  back  to  dust,  help  us 
to  remember  that  the  Spirit  returns 
to  God  who  gave  it.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen, 

Almighty  God,  we  hold  dear  the 
memory  of  those  loved  ones  who 
have  gone  before  to  the  place  thou 
hast  prepared  for  them.  We  thank 
thee  that  thou  didst  permit  them  to 
stay  with  us  a  little  while.  We  are 
lonely,  O  Lord,  sometimes  so  lonely 
our  hearts  break;  but  we  know  that 
thou  art  with  us,  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  us.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  contribution  these  dear  ones 
made  to  us  while  they  were  yet  alive: 
their  love,  their  fellowship,  the  faith 
they  had  in  us,  the  little  things  they 
did  to  show  appreciation,  their  belief 
in  thee  and  in  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
One  day  we  know  we  shall  see  them 
again;   and  we   thank  thee   for   this 
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assurance  that  death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  Through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen, 

O  God,  we  seek  thee  in  this  early 
morning  hour  for  we  need  thee;  we 
pray  that  thou  wilt  walk  with  us 
throughout  the  day.  Keep  us  well 
physically.  Help  us  in  our  work  that 
we  shall  consider  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  invest  something  significant  in  life. 
Guide  us  in  our  relations  with  others, 
that  we  will  not  magnify  too  much 
the  little  annoyances  that  often  come 
to  upset  us.  Give  us  the  strength  to 
practice  the  golden  rule  and  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us.  Help  us  to  keep  our  hearts  clean 
and  think  holy  thoughts.  Keep  us 
from  sin  but  when  we  do  miss  the 
mark,  forgive  us.  And  when  the  day 
ends  may  we  lie  down  on  beds  of 
peace  feeling  that  we  have  left  the 
world  a  little  better  than  it  was  this 
morning.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen, 

Lord  God  of  all  the  Earth,  we  are 
tired  of  the  battle  we've  been  fighting 
against  thee  and  we  surrender.  We 
have  magnified  self,  we  have  desired 
our  own  way,  we  have  made  ourselves 
the  center  of  our  universe  and  too 
often  we  have  ignored  thee.  So,  Lord, 
forgive  us  this  idolatry.  Now  we 
crown  thee  king  and  Lord  of  Lords 
once  again  in  our  lives.  We  truly 
pray  as  did  Jesus  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane:  "Not  my  will  but  thine 
be  done."  In  the  name  of  our  Savior 
who  went  to  a  cross.  Amen, 
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The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Journey  of  Mercy 

Eighty-three  volunteers  from  In- 
ternational Christian  University, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  during  the  school 
holidays  last  December  spent  a  week 
in  Mie  Prefecture  on  a  journey  of 
mercy,  cleaning  debris  in  the  dis- 
aster area  and  distributing  food  and 
clothing  to  the  neediest  victims  of 
the  worst  typhoon  in  history.  The 
students  bore  their  own  food  and 
transportation  expense. 

Congratulations  to  Alfred  Carpenter 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  Director  of 
the  Commission  on  Chaplains  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  last 
November  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  for  distinguished 
leadership  in  Ministry  to  Chaplains 
and  Service  Personnel.  The  award 
was  presented  by  the  Atlanta  Chap- 
ter of  the  Military  Chaplains  Asso- 
ciation. 

Plea  for  High  Standards  of  Morality 

Last  December,  Dr.  Roy  Ross, 
General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council    of   Churches,    pointed   out 


that  there  are  "many  signs  of  a 
deeply  rooted  insidious  affiction'^ 
sapping  the  moral  strength  of  the 
American  people.  Citing  radio,  tele- 
vision and  poHtics  as  three  areas  of 
concern,  the  General  Secretary  de- 
cried "the  amorality,  the  deviation 
from  rectitude  and  the  primary  con- 
cern for  profit  which  characterize 
many  individuals  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  in  much  of  radio-TV 
advertising."  "They  have  a  responsi- 
bility," said  Dr.  Ross,  "to  educate 
people  in  wholesome  ways  of  living 
and  in  a  true  understanding  of  the 
great  contemporary  issues  of  our 
time." 

Alcoholics  on  the  Increase 

According  to  the  latest  tabulation 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  more  than  56,000  alcoholics 
were  committed  to  432  state,  county^ 
private,  and  psychopathic  hospitals 
or  passed  through  the  psychiatric 
wards  of  410  general  hospitals  in 
1956.  This  is  a  10,000  increase  over 
the  year  before. 
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More  Bibles 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
American  Bible  Society  has  a  four 
million  dollar  annual  budget.  This 
is  to  meet  the  needs  for  Scripture 
distribution  all  over  the  world.  Yet, 
Bible  Society  leaders  point  out  that 
even  so  "the  present  rate  of  distri- 
bution of  Bibles  does  not  begin  to 
meet  the  population  growth  o^  the 
world,  not  to  mention  the  needs  of 
new  literates." 

Adopted  Daughter  of 
USS  STORMES 

Last  November  2  was  "Fiesta 
Day"  for  Silvia  Bellegante  of  Italy. 
Silvia  is  a  four-year-old  orphan  child, 
the  adopted  daughter  of  the  USS 
Stoiynes.  The  suggestion  was  made 
a  year  ago  by  Protestant  Lay  Leader 
D.  L.  Johnson,  EN2,  that  the  ship 
adopt  an  orphan  child.  The  ship  soon 
voted  to  support  Silvia,  taking  care 
of  birthday  and  Christmas  gifts  and 
providing  other  means  of  support. 
It  is  hard  to  determme  whether 
Silvia  or  the  men  had  a  better  time 
during  her  visit.  Information  on 
adoptions  may  be  secured  by  writ- 
ing: The  Christian  Children's  Fund, 
China    Building,    Richmond   4,    Va. 

The  Church  in  the  Shops 

Labor  unions  and  churches  have 
much  in  common  and  should  "work 
more  closely  together,"  Victor 
Reuther  recently  said.  "The  program 
of  the  church  should  be  carried  right 
into  the  shops,  mines  and  mills. 
Ministers  probably  would  win  more 
converts  this  way  than  in  just  preach- 
ing from  their  pulpits." 
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For  God  and  Country 

PFC  Richard  Rigsby  during  duty 
hours  is  a  research  and  analysis 
speciaHst  for  the  U.S.  Continental 
Army  Command's  G  2  (InteUigence) 
section,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va.  During  his 
off-duty  time,  he  is  pastor  to  the 
Fox  Hill  Mission,  a  branch  of  the 
nearby  Phoebus  (Va.)  Baptist 
Church. 

No  minister  was  available  to 
preach  for  the  mission  so  Rigsby 
volunteered.  He  was  licensed  in 
September  1953  and  then  ordained 
on  November  22,  1959.  He  is  a 
"ball  of  fire"  in  his  church  activities; 
he  has  built  the  congregation  from 
five  to  fifty.  He  also  is  personally 
heading  a  painting  and  repair  detail 
to  make  the  old  private  home  the 
mission  is  housed  in  more  church- 
like. He  preaches  three  sermons  a 
week — two  on  Sunday  and  one  every 
Wednesday  night. 
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Ministry   to  Youth  Called   Obsolete 

Current  programs  of  the  nation  s 
Protestant  churches  are  not  meeting 
the  real  needs  of  young  people,  says 
Donald  O.  Newby,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Christian  Youth 
Movement.  "Adequate  planning  must 
begin  now  if  the  churches  are  to 
meet  the  needs  of  youth  in  a  nation 
whose  population  will  have  increased 
by  60  per  cent  in  1975."  Research 
is  under  way  on  this  problem,  ac- 
cording to  Newby,  in  a  series  of 
youth  work  retreats  now  going  on. 

Industrial  Evangelists  to  Brazil 

Six  industrial  evangelists — the  first 
to  work  in  Latin  America — will  short- 
ly be  on  the  job  alongside  fellow 
workers  in  Brazil's  mines,  factories 
and  steel  mills.  Their  aim  is  to  create 
a  nucleus  of  Protestants  in  factories, 
mines  and  mills  who  can  "get  the 
Christian  message  across  to  the  man 
at  the  bench  next  to  him."  Native- 
born  Protestants  have  the  best  chance 
of  success  in  reaching  laymen  be- 
cause they  are  closest  to  their  com- 
patriots. 

Our  Emissaries  Abroad 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
and  Dr.  Fred  S.  Buschmeyer,  direc- 
tor of  the  Council's  Washington, 
D.C.,  oflBce  spent  the  Christmas 
season  visiting  soldiers,  sailors  and 
airmen  in  the  Far  Pacific.  They  took 
the  good  wishes  of  all  of  us  to  our 
service  personnel  and  chaplains  in 
Guam,  Okinawa,  Tiawan,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  other  spots.  Christmas 
Day  was  spent  in  Okinawa  and  the 
service  was  broadcast  bv  the  Armed 


Forces  Network  throughout  the  Far 
Pacific.  Our  two  representatives  also 
visited  church-supported  refugee  cen- 
ters in  Hong  Kong,  India,  Pakistan, 
Lebanon  and  Jordan. 


Chaplain   Tobey  in  Detroit 

Chaplain  (MAJ  GEN)  Frank  A. 
Tobey  recently  preached  at  the 
Woodward  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Detroit,  Michigan,  where 
Dr.  Herbert  B.  Hudnut  is  pastor. 
At  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Wilber  B.  Brucker  (who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Dr.  Hudnut's  church)  sent  a 
message  about  the  work  of  the 
chaplains.  Sect.  Brucker  said  in 
part: 

"Because  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Army  are  our  most  valuable 
military  asset,  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious weU-being  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  able 
and  dedicated  men  I  know — minis- 
ters of  all  faiths  and  denominations 
who  compose  the  Army  Chaplains 
Corps." 


Summerfield's  Advisory  Committee 

The  widespread  effort  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  United  States  mail  for 
the  dissemination  of  obscene  printed 
materials  and  pictures  has  resulted 
in  the  appointment  by  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield  of 
a  nine  member  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Literature.  This  com- 
mittee will  help  the  Postmaster 
General  reach  decisions  in  matters 
relating  to  the  mailability  of  books 
where  questions  of  obscenity  arise. 
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APRIL  is  a  delightful  month;  crocuses  are  beginning  to  peep  up  from  the 
wet  earth;  the  geese  are  flying  north;  the  earth  is  turning  green;  and 
Easter  is  here  with  its  mighty  lesson  that  Christ  is  victor  over  death  and  the 
grave! 

Easter  this  year  is  April  17.  Last  year,  1959,  it  was  March  29;  in  1961  it  will 
be  April  2  and  in  1962,  April  22. 

The  period  April  17-June  5  is  known  as  Easter  to  Pentecost — the  "Fifty  Great 
Days."  This  is  a  time  to  stress  the  conservation  of  those  who  have  been  won  to 
Christ  during  the  pre-E aster  evangelistic  efforts. 

April  10,  of  course  is  Palm  Sunday;  and  April  15  Good  Friday.  Palm  Sunday 
commemorates  Christ's  last  entry  into  Jerusalem  when  the  road  he  traveled  was 
covered  with  palms  by  the  multitudes.  Good  Friday  is  the  day  of  the  crucifixion. 

April  24  is  National  Christian  College  Day.  This  day  is  designed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Christian  colleges  and  their  distinctive  genius.  These  church-related 
colleges  are  important  in  instilling  Christian  principles  in  the  lives  of  students  and 
the  life  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  minds  of  our  college 
youth  constitute  a  mission  field  as  challenging  as  any  in  the  world. 

SOME  other  interesting  emphases  during  April  are: 
April  1-9.  National  Laugh  Week. 

April  1-30.  Cancer  Control  Month.  Sponsored  by  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
521  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

April  1-30.  National  Automobile  Month.  "To  publicize  the  benefits  to  mankind 
from  the  invention  and  building  of  the  automobile."  Remember  its  danger  and 
teach  traffic  safety. 

April  1-30.  National  Hobby  Month.  Purpose:  "To  curb  juvenile  delinquency 
by  increasing  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time.'' 

April  1-30.  Clean  Up — Paint  Up — Fix  Up  Community  Development  Program. 
"To  safeguard  health,  promote  safety,  prevent  fire,  furnish  employment  and 
create  ideals  of  good  citizenship." 

April  3-9.  National  Foreign  Language  Week.  Here's  a  good  one.  Americans 
need  to  know  more  foreign  languages. 

April  10-17  is  National  Sunday  School  Week  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
Sunday  school  attendance. 

April  13  is  Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday. 

April  24-30  is  National  YWCA  Week. 

Looking  ahead:  May  1-8  is  Christian  Family  Week.  May  8,  Mother's  Day.  May 
21,  Armed  Forces  Day.  May  22,  Rural  Life  Sunday.  May  30,  Memorial  Day. 
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Chapter  4 — Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Exclusive 
Lordship  of  Christ 

JESUS  Christ  is  our  Lord  and  Savior  and  to  him  we  owe  first 
allegiance;  but  in  actual  practice,  we  often  put  money,  business, 
work,  pleasure,  something  else  first  in  life.  This  is  sin.  Christ  demands 
first  place  or  he  will  have  no  place. 

1.  The  Greatest  Life  Ever  Lived  (Matt.  16:16;  John  14:6;  Acts  4:10, 

12) 

Make  a  fist  of  the  greatest  historical  figures  you  know.  Why  does 
Christ  head  the  list?  Why  have  so  many  books  been  written  about 
Jesus?  so  many  pictures  painted?  Why  do  we  reckon  time  from  his 
life?  What  does  the  n?.me  "J^sus"  mean?  The  name  "J^sus  Christ"? 
How^  long  did  Jesus  live?  How  do  you  account  for  his  impact  upon 
the  world  since  he  lived  such  a  short  life? 

2.  God  Becomes  a  Man  (Phil.  2:1-11) 

Why  do  we  say  the  Four  Gospels  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John)  were  not  strictly  "lives  of  Christ"?  Tell  all  you  know  about  the 
family  of  Jesus.  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  Mark  3:31-35?  Luke  14:25, 
26?  What  evidence  do  we  have  that  Jesus  was  perfectly  human?  How 
do  we  reconcile  his  humanity  with  his  divinity? 

3.  The  World's  Greatest  Teacher  (Mark  1:22;  Matt.  5:1-16) 

How  did  Jesus'  teaching  diflFer  from  the  scribes?  What  were  the 
truths  Jesus  taught?  How  did  he  teach  by  word,  by  life,  by  deed? 
Discuss  his  method  as  a  teacher.  How  does  he  compare  with  teachers 
today? 

4.  Was  Christ  Divine?   (Matt.  16:13-20) 

For  what  kind  of  Messiah  were  the  Jews  looking?  How  did  Jesus 
differ?  What  are  some  evidences  of  Jesus'  divinity?  Why  does  Jesus 
demand  first  place  of  his  followers?  What  are  some  of  the  things  we 
put  first  instead  of  Christ?  Why  can  a  man  approach  Christ  directly 
instead  of  having  to  go  through  the  church  or  other  men?  Discuss 
Christ's  relation  to  his  church. 
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The  Yielded  Heart  by  Irene  Murray  (Zondervan,  1959,  $2.50) 

We  are  proud  to  present  this  book  to  our  readers,  for  it  was  written  by  Irene 
Murray,  editorial  assistant  of  The  Link.  She  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  writing 
her  first  novel.  The  story  is  worth  telHng  and  well  told;  the  conversation  is 
natural;  the  characters  well  delineated;  and  the  message  of  the  book  significant. 
In  this  day  when  writers  seem  to  feel  they've  got  to  saturate  all  fiction  with  lurid 
scenes,  it  is  wonderful  to  come  across  a  book  that  may  in  truth  be  classified  as 
Christian  fiction.  Many  people  go  through  the  struggle  Jane  Stevens  goes  through 
trying  to  find  peace  of  heart.  I  hope  you  will  read  Miss  Murray's  book.  You'll 
enjoy  it  and  you'll  be  helped  by  it.  And  I  believe,  too,  you'll  say,  "What  a 
talented  person  that  editor  has  working  with  him  on  our  magazine!" 

— LPF 

With  Christ  in  the  Upper  Room  by  Lynn  J.  Radcliffe  (Abingdon,  1959.  $1.50) 
Here  are  eight  messages  on  the  experiences  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  in  the 
Upper  Room,  that  last  Thursday  before  Jesus'  crucifixion  on  Friday.  The  author 
in  poetic  style  has  recaptured  the  events  of  that  beautiful  but  tragic  night.  Some 
of  the  chapter  titles  are:  "Journey  to  the  Upper  Room";  "Strange  Divinity"; 
''^Tarnished  Halos";  "Assurance  for  Troubled  Hearts";  "We  Never  Walk  Alone"; 
etc.  The  book  will  be  especially  valuable  for  Holy  Week  which  comes  this  month. 

365  Windows  by  Halford  E.  Luccock  (Abingdon,  1959.  $2.00)  i 

Prince  of  preachers,  Halford  Luccock,  has  given  us  in  his  usual  fresh,  bright 
fashion,  365  interesting  short  devotionals — two  minute  devotionals — for  a  year's 
reading.  Each  devotional  has  a  significant  thought,  a  scripture  suggestion,  and  a 
short  prayer.  It  would  be  a  dandy  book  to  keep  with  your  Bible. 

In  His  Likeness  by  G.  McLeod  Bryan  (John  Knox  Press,  1959.  $3.00) 

Few  of  us  have  time  to  use  all  the  wonderful  devotional  materials  Christians 
have  written  through  the  centuries.  That's  why  it  is  good  to  have  someone  like 
Dr.  Bryan  cull  out  and  edit  from  this  vatst  material  some  of  the  best  selections. 
Here  you  will  find  forty  selections  from  the  writings  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  imitate  Christ — men  like  Augustine,  Francis  of  Assisi,  John  Calvin,  William 
Penn,  John  Wesley,  and  many  others. 

Timely  Easter  Books 

Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich,  has  just  come  out  with  four  timely 
books  for  Easter.  They  are:  Messages  on  the  Resurrection  by  Herschel  H.  Hobbs 
($1.75);  Calvary  to  Pentecost  by  F.  B.  Meyer  ($1.75);  The  Pathway  to  the 
Cross  by  Ralph  G.  Tumbull  ($2.00);  and  Cidture  and  the  Cross  by  G.  Hall  Todd 
($2.00).  The  reading  of  these  four  books  will  undoubtedly  make  Easter  1960 
more  meaningful. 
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Offer  of  Help 

Do  you  ever  desire  active  duty  chaplains  to  submit  articles  for  consideration 
as  possible  material  for  THE  LINK?  Are  there  other  ways  we  can  support  you? 
I  appreciate  your  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  work  you  have  been  doing 
with  THE  LINK.  The  few  issues  I  have  seen  appear  outstanding. 

— Chaplain  Harold  L.  Christmann,  USNR, 
c/o  Commander  Escort  Squadron  3, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
Fleet  Post  OflBce,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

{We  are  happy  to  consider  any  material  of  a  vital  nature  for  our  magazine — 
material  that  is  timely,  readable,  and  carries  a  message.  Help  us  encourage  a  greater 
circulation  of  THE  LINK.  With  a  potential  of  almost  one  million  and  three- 
quarters  Protestant  military  personnel  and  a  circulation  of  45,000,  you  can  see 
we  are  only  scratching  the  surface.  More  people  need  to  he  ordering  THE  LINK 
and  those  who  order  need  to  order  more  copies.) 


Call  for  Free  Copies 

This  organization  does  not  have  a  Chaplains'  Fund.  .  .  If  at  all  possible,  please- 
continue  to  send  me  THE  LINK  without  charge  so  that  I  may  make  it  available- 
to  the  people  processing  through  the  Aerial  Port  of  Embarkation.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  material  that  I  know  of  and  wish  sincerely  to  continue  making- 
it  available  to  the  people  who  pass  through  the  port. 

— Chaplain  (1st  Lt)  Lemul  D.  McElyea, 
Hq.  1705th  Air  Tran.  Gp,  USAF, 
McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Washington 

{We're  sending  75  copies  monthly  for  free.  If  any  organization  or  group  can, 
pick  up  the  tab,  let  us  know.) 


Bless  You,  Our  Friend 

I  am  interested  in  sending  four  subscriptions  of  your  magazine  to  four  hospitals.. 
I  am  anxious  for  these  hospitals  to  receive  your  magazine  as  I  do  think  it  would 
be  inspiring  to  the  patients.  THE  LINK  should  be  read  by  more  people. 

— Carolyn  Comer, 
P.O.  Box  2222, 
Capitol  Station,  Austin,  Texas 

( Thank  you,  Carolyn  Comer,  for  your  generosity. ) 
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An  Oklahoma  oilman  went  to  the 
dentist  for  an  examination,  after 
which  the  dentist  said,  "Your  teeth 
are  perfect!  You  don't  need  a 
thing."  Whereupon  the  millionaire 
drawled,  "Well,  drill  anyway.  Doc, 
I  feel  lucky  this  morning." 

— Jerome    Beatty 
in  Sat.  Review  of  Literature 

I  heard  about  a  beatnik  girl  who 
is  engaged  to  be  married.  Instead  of 
getting  a  shower,  she's  taking  one. 

Sometimes  the  woman  who  just 
can't  pass  a  hat  has  a  husband  who 
may  have  to. 

— Anna  Herbert 


There  was  a  young  man  from  the 

city 
Who  met  what  he  thought  was  a 

kitty. 
He  gave  it  a  pat 
And  said,  "Nice  little  cat." 
They    buried    his    clothes,    out    of 

pity. 

— Bennett   Cerf 
in  Vest  Pocket  Book  of  Jokes 

One   male   wedding    guest    com- 
mented to  another  as  the  bride  and  - 
groom  left  the  church,  "There,  but 
for  some  fast  thinking  on  a  moon- 
lit lake  last  August,  go  I." 

— Gene  Yasenak 

On  October  7,  1959,  in  a  city 
election  for  councilmen,  a  write-in 
candidate  by  the  name  of  Cacareco 
received  more  votes  than  any  other 
office  seeker.  It  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
test vote  against  politicians  in  gen- 
eral because  Cacareco  wasn't  eligi- 
ble— he's  a  rhinoceros  in  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  zoo. 

— Tom  Benson 

The  insurance  salesman  was  in- 
terviewing a  housewife.  "What  is 
the  maximum  value  of  your  hus- 
band's present  policy?"  he  asked. 

The  woman  didn't  seem  to  un- 
derstand, and  the  salesman  re- 
phrased his  question.  "If  your  hus- 
band should  pass  away,"  he  said, 
"what  would  you  get?" 

The  woman  brightened,  and 
without  hesitation  she  answered^ 
"A  parakeet!" 

— Louise  B.  Davis  in  Pageant 

Look  in;  look  up;  look  out! 
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